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PERSONAL PROBLEMS AND MORALE 


By JouHn B. Geiser. Under the editorship of Francis T. SpauLpinc, Dean of the school of Education, 
Harvard University. Now serving as Chief of the Education Branch, Special Service Division, War De 
partment. 





Important as instruction in human relations is in peacetime, in time of war the necessity 
for intelligent personal and social adjustment on the part of pupils is even more urgent 
Personal Problems and Morale offers a timely and helpful discussion of the personal prob- 
lems in which pupils are most vitally concerned. 435 pp. Illustrated. $1.80. 
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This book aims to state in orderly fashion the economic, social, and political problems} ~~ 


which must be settled if peace is to be anything but another Armistice between World) 
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gestions for making a durable peace which thoughtful patriots have brought forward. It) 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


A final rechecking of this issue 
strengthens our hope that you will 
find it pertinent and refreshing. 
Education is rapidly changing un- 
der stress of war but, by looking 
back and forward and about, is 
orienting itself and gaining per- 


spective. 
For the forward look, we com- 
mend to your attention the 


“Three Notes on Post-War Edu- 
cation,” which President Kenneth 
I. Brown of Denison University has 
‘contributed to ‘this issue. Like- 
wise there are editorials such as 
the one on “Permanent Values,” 
and many another long range 
thought scattered among the pages. 

Yet all is not change and revol- 
ution even now. The problem of 
order or discipline in the school 
and classroom, for example, is per- 
ennial, and are extremely 
pleased to bring you Frank Rich’s 
observations on this point. More 
failures in management 
and teaching are due to discipline 
—too little, too much, or the 
wrong sort—than to any other 
cause whatever. The matter calls 
for the careful analysis given it in 
Mr. Rich’s article, and for equally 
careful follow-up in practice. We 
wish it were possible to place a 
of his answer to “What Is 


we 


school 


copy 


Good Order?” in the hands of 
every teacher in the United States. 

Do you ever have that sense of 
complete futility—as if you had 
made the mistake of your life in 
deciding to be a teacher? If you 
ever do get that way, you will ap- 
preciate the paper entitled “I 
Didn’t Miss It at All,” by Presi- 
dent Jenkins of Danbury State 
Teachers College. Probably you 
didn’t “miss it” either when you 
took up teaching instead of some- 
thing else as a career. 

Besides the articles here pointed 
out, there are others that may ap- 
peal to you even more. Some- 
times a reader extracts more from 
a single brief item or meaty sen- 
tence than from all the rest of the 
contents combined. That's one 
reason why we like to provide fre- 
quent eye-catchers. 
It also serves to explain why we 
print long, sprawling 


captions as 


so rarely 
articles. 
WwW 

By the way—what’s doing in 
your school neighborhood? Other 
readers would like to know and 
the JouRNAL would be pleased to 
aid and abet you in telling them. 

The boat’s ready to shove off. So 
all aboard for Better Schools and 
the thrill of making them! 
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N.E. Salesmen Speak Up 


In a letter to school heads and teachers, the New England Educational 
Salesmen’s Association appeals for co-operation in ending wasteful practices. 


The letter follows in part:— 


In general, the bookmen recognize 
that the best medium of bringing the 
merits of their material to the atten- 
tion of the school people is the text- 
book sample, and that there is no sub- 
stitute for it in the practices of the 
business. The Association appreciates 
that one of the specific responsibilities 
of the superintendent is the selection 
of textbooks. Also it realizes that the 
superintendent must rely upon the 
judgment and advice of his principals, 
supervisors, and teachers. Consequent- 
ly, samples are essential if this judg- 
ment and selection is to be a sound 
one. However, the prese1.t period of 
increased costs plus the rising tempo 
of turnover of teaching personnel 
have brought the question of samples 
more sharply into focus. The Associ- 
ation hopes that the school people will 
request samples only when the im- 
mediate possibility of an order or ad- 
option is pending. There is a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of some 
teachers to ask for sample copies for 
classroom or personal libraries with no 
object of purchase in view. In some 
cases we know that lavish sampling on 
the part of bookmen has encouraged 
this, but it constitutes a serious prob- 
lem regardless of where the responsib- 
ility lies. We feel that it is reasonable, 
when requests are made for sample 
copies, that publishers or their repre- 
sentatives should know the of ficial 
position of the person making the re- 
quest, and whether the request has the 
sanction of the proper school authori- 
ties, and whether there is a serious 
intention to examine the samples with 
a view to recommending a purchase. 

Another problem is the practice of 
reproducing copyrighted material. 
Most teachers appreciate the principle 
involved, but each succeeding genera- 
tiou of teachers needs some measure 
of education in this matter. No better 
statement can be found than the one 
that appears on page 197 of the Thir- 
tieth Yearbook (Part II) published by 
the N.S.S.E. We reproduce it here 
with the permission of the society. 


“There is also a practice of fre- 
quent occurrence among teachers 
which violates the principle of copy- 
right as applied to textbook ma- 
terial. This is the practice of multi- 
graphing sections of textbook ma- 
terial or lists of textbook exercises 
for distribution to members of a 
class. The obvious outcome and in- 
justice of such practice is the de- 
nial of suitable recompense to the 
author for time and labor devoted 
to the preparation of his book and 
to the publisher for the investment 
required for the manufacture and 
distribution of the book. It does 
not seem unreasonable to ex- 
pect teachers to recognize the prop- 
erty rights of other teachers, if 
the purpose and significance of the 
copyright law are generally under- 
stood.” 


The Committee that prepared the 
Thirtieth Yearbook in drafting its 
conclusions and recommendations 
makes this statement (Thirtieth Year- 
book, page 307): 


“In particular, the Committee be- 
lieves that the publishers have 
cause for protest and grounds for 
legal action against those school- 
men who engage in the practice of 
reproducing copyrighted material 
without securing the consent of the 
publishers.” 


Another problem which _perplexes 
school people is the question of what 
to do with sample textbooks that in- 
evitably accumulate in the office of 
the school administrators. The Associ- 
ation is mindful of the fact that no 
formula can be devised to satisfact- 
orily dispose of the problem. As a 
matter of actual practice, many sam- 
nles find their way into school and 
classroom libraries. 


However, it offers the following al- 
ternative suggestions: 


(1) Some superintendents make a 
practice of purchasing sample copies 


> 


for every teacher and principal con En; 
cerned in the selection of a book g| Book 
series of books. If the book or books | underg. 
are not adopted, such copies are place ation si 
in their classroom libraries, ee 


(2) Samples be returned to th this fie 
publisher after the period of examim,.| school 
tion and selection has expired. It jg} which 
interesting to note that this is th| Seven 
universal trade practice in England, } levels. 


h ; Who 
(3) The representatives pick 1) 
} egg when 1 
the samples, if their books are not g.| ; 
; | relation 
lected, on their next call. Of cours} wi 
, , ‘lon ev 
during the war under restricted con.| oidit 
— > . P | Avoidi 
ditions of travel, this is impractical} « 
- jolly-to 
It is to be hoped that, under no con." ” 
ebay ) manage 
ditions, will the school people sj _. 
oe oe perienc 
their sample copies to second-hand} - 
: recogni 
book dea!crs. | 
a const 


On ‘ec policy of selection of text| come d 
books much has been said and written} in dea 
in the past. The attitude of the As) writing 
sociation is that the establishment of} telepho 
a code or similar statement of ideds| stop an 
is mot necessary or practical. “Con and ev 
duct becoming to a gentleman” among\ gramm 
highly educated and intelligent peopk) erly ex 
will always cover the conditions of our| come u 
business. The members of the Associa} ing hor 
tion know that unethical conduct} how to 
reaps its own just desserts in the long! monly 
run. Specifically, they pledge them-; find en 
selves to abide by the wishes and reg-| Bright 
ulations of each superintendent as w| where 
the manner in which they interview! points. 
teachers and principals. Also they be-| other | 
lieve that their business should be} for st 
sought only through the channels of| empha 
the professional representatives of th than ¢ 
school department. world 

The Association respectfully sub- will lis 
mits that uniform opportunities fo Teac 
interviews and all information com of the 
cerning an adoption should be matt Pleasan 
available to all bookmen. have a 

In conclusion, the Association hopes apt 
that this statement of some of tk) Exyoy 
problems of mutual concern of tt, and 
school people and the Association wil} and 
serve as a means of clarifying and} Con 
improving the cordial relations am} 
mutual respect that so happily exit) Th 
between the school people of Ne 
England and the members of the Bé} Fou, 
ucational Salesmen’s Association. Its} with s 
to be hoped that such a presentatitt) schools 
will tend to improve the selection @ prepar 
textbooks in New England. a serie: 
tively 
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AND REVIEWS... . 


Enjoying English 
Books for the study of English have 


undergone a wonderful transforma- 
ation since Noah—of dictionary fame 
—was a boy. Typical of the best in 
this field today are the series of high 
school texts, “Enjoying English,” to 
which have just been added Books 
Seven and Eight for use at junior 
levels. 

Who could fail to “enjoy English” 
when it is handed out with the close 
relationship to everyday life displayed 
on every page of these manuals? 
Avoiding the come-children-let’s be- 
jolly-together approach, the authors 
manage to focus attention on one ex- 
perience after another that pupils can 
recognize as their very own. There is 
a constant challenge to face and over- 
come difficulties, to acquire new skills 
in dealing with situations such as 
writing to a friend, talking en the 
telephone, making a train of words 
stop and go, exterminating pet words, 
and even mastering the techniques of 
grammar. Pupils who have been prop- 
erly exposed to such texts should not 
come up to graduation without know- 
ing how to find a word in a dictionary, 
how to use other reference books com- 
monly found in a library, or how to 
find enjoyment in a good story book. 
Bright cartoons are liberally planted 
where they will drive home essential 
points. Numerous examples of what 
other pupils have written are set out 
for study and emulation. Yet the 
emphasis is more upon the spoken 
than the written word, as in the real 
world the learner lives in today and 
will live in tomorrow. 

Teachers who believe that the study 
of the mother tongue should be a 
Pleasant and exciting adventure will 
have a friendly eye for texts like these, 
% aptly named “Enjoying English.” 


EnJovinc ENcuisH by Don M. Wolfe 
and Lela Tyre Hamilton. Seventh 
and Eighth Years. Newson and 
Company, New York. $1.32 each. 


The Road to Safety 


Four authors, all of them concerned 
with safety education in the public 
schools of Cleveland, have joined in 
Preparation of “The Road to Safety,” 
4 series of seven books. These attrac- 
tively designed readers not only con- 


tain a vast amount of common sense 
material on the avoidance of accidents 
but sufficient related material of a 
non-warning nature to avoid monot- 
ony and build up interest. Thus there 
is an excellent chapter on the inven- 
tion and improvement of safety 
matches in one of the upper-grade 
books, to accompany the cautions re- 
garding fires. Making safety lessons 
really stick is a difficult chore, and 
one to which this series seems to ap- 
ply good psychology. 


THe Roap to Sarety by Buckley, 
White, Adams and Silvernale, Am- 
erican Book Company, New York. 
$.80 to $1.04 each. 


Mathematics for Victory 


The war emergency has both e1a- 
phasized the importance of mathe- 
matics and influenced the choice of 
mathematical material for the high 





BOOK LEARNING 
WILL WIN OUT 

Book-learning will always 
have its supporters and its 
questioners. The supporters 
will claim that book-learning 
marches on triumphantly, 
the questioners will say that 
book -learning plods its 
weary way disconsolately: 
but regardless of the way of 
going, book-learning will be 
at the finish line when the 
trumpet sounds. 

It's the book against the 
“rule-of-thumb,” the printed 
page against the story 
Grandpappy told to Pappy 
and Pappy told to Junior, 
“fancy reading” against 
“horse sense,” the formula 
against “by - guess - and - by- 
gosh,” the log table against 
the rabbit's foot, the labora- 
tory against the “dark-of-the- 
moon,” algebra against a 
hunch, the recipe against 
“a little of this and a little 
of that.” the slide rule 
against “trial and error,” 
logic against intuition, and 
investigation against “T'll 
bet ‘cha.” 

—Raymond Manchester. 











school student. ‘Mathematics for 
Victory” is an emergenc. text, aimed 
at giving the student an arithmetic 
review and the elements of algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry; after 
which are offered many practical ap- 
plications of the skills acquired. The 
student gains much experience in 
working from scale drawings and 
learns the rudiments of plan-reading. 
Certain principles of mechanics and 
aerodynamics are treated. Frequent 
use is made of the airplane for mo- 
tivating study. Especially useful 
should be the manner of presenting 
arithmetic through diagnostic tests 
which are followed by drill exercises. 
The entire book demonstrates prac- 
ticality. Yet the author has spared no 
pains to make principles understood, 
since these are basic and without them 
the learner is on dangerous ground 


in almost any mathematical  situa- 
tion, 
MATHEMATICS FOR’ Victory by 


Virgil S. Mallory. Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co., Chicago. $1.64. 


Look and Learn 


Science for first-graders? What a 
problem! The authors of “Look and 
Learn” believe the answer is to be had 
through use of pictures. Hence they 
have provided page after page, calling 
for observation, comparison, inference 
and generalization. The book is com- 
posed of four units: animals; ma- 
chines; weather; plants. Illustrations 
are in color throughout. In _ the 
teacher’s edition, the picture book is 
preceded by an excellent guide which 
both explains the purposes of the 
course and suggests in detail how each 
page of pictures may be used. It is 
evident from this novel teaching tool 
that orderly thinking can be started 
almost in infancy. 


Look aNpD LEARN, by Beauchamp, 
Crampton and Gray. Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., Chicago. 84 cents. 


Introductory Psychology 


While a good deal of practical psy- 
chology has crept into high school 
courses, notably in English and social 
studies texts, an out-and-out approach 
to the science of the mind in a plainly 
labeled psychology text for high 
schools is something of a novelty. Can 
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it be scientific and at the same time 
interesting, clear and useful? As one 
examines “Introductory Psychology” 
by Averill, there is evidence that all 
these things are possible. Interest is 
secured at the outset of each chapter 
by means of three cases, two from 
literature and a third from everyday 
life. Then the author proceeds to ex- 
pound the major topic in easily read 
sections, pointedly captioned, The 
chapter may deal with the emotions, 
with habit, with how to study, re- 
member, or learn; it may take up the 
process of thinking, or character, or 
delinquency and crime—but always in 
a manner to hold attention and de- 
liver an understanding of the student’s 
own mental operations and those of 
other people. The emphasis is upon 
applications of psychology to real 
needs of the individual. Yet the en- 
tire matter is anchored to sound 
knowledge won by experts through 
patient experiment and research. The 
text, while affording an excellent in- 
troduction to further study in the 
field, bids fair to serve the needs of 
high school pupils who will not go on 
with it in a college classroom. 
INTRODUCTORY PsycHoLocy by Law- 
rence A, Averill. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.20. 


Modern World Geography 


Geography is sure to take on a new 
dignity as a result of global war. One 
might say that the war is parachuting 
it into high schools, where, for some 
indefinite reason, it has heretofore had 
little place, excepting a place of a sort 
in the commercial course. 

To meet an inevitably growing de- 
mand for a textbook to be used in 
high schools, comes “Modern World 
Geography” by Case and Bergsmark. 
In form like an average high school 
text, plentifully illustrated and having 
good colored maps, this volume admits 
the learner to an extremely important 
and fascinating study. It is a study of 
man’s relation to his physical environ- 
ment; how he is affected .by it in his 
manner of living, and how he acts to 
change it—in other ways than by 
seizing the territory of his envied 
neighbors through invasion and war. 
Starting with a general survey of the 
subject, the book proceeds to consider 
the major portions of the globe by re- 
gions or countries. Agriculture, na- 
tural wealth, industries and commerce 
are shown against their topographic 
backgrounds. There is much to think 








Modern Magic 


There is magic in the modern text- 
book. Part of that magic is as ancient 
as the invention of speech and of 
written symbols for recording it. 
Part of it goes back to a medieval 
time when the art of printing brought 
the power to multiply books at small 
expense. But much of the magic of 
the modern textbook is distinctly re- 
cent, truly modern. A new under- 
standing of the immature and grow- 
img mind has been developed among 
textbook writers. They have learned 
to meet youthful experience where it 
is, with words and sentences that 
transmit thoughts more surely. They 
have learned to advance by easier and 
more sensible steps. They interlace 
material already given with fresh ma- 
terial in such fashion that one sup- 
ports and strengthens the other. A 
further touch of the conjurer’s wand 
has caused the printed page to blossom 
forth with charts and pictures and 
has added touches of beauty to covers, 
to typography and to illustrations, 
The whole resulting product is vi- 
brant with the currents of good teach- 
ing. It invites to adventures of the 
mind; conquests that are sometimes 
challenging, always possible. 

Textbooks of tomorrow will sur- 
pass those of today, of course. The 
rivalry for excellence will not cease 
so long as the splendidly professional 
work of publishers and authors re- 
ceives its just appreciation from the 
heads of education in America. Bright, 
inspiring textbooks in the hands of 
bright, inspiring teachers are a com- 
bination hard to beat in the molding 
of the better world men hope to see. 


—A.W.B. 








about on every page, and much to 
provide stimuli and focal points for 
future reading. 


MoperN Wor_p Geocrapny by Earl 
C. Case and Daniel R. Bergsmark. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago. 
$2.20. 


Young America’s English 

English classes in a high school af- 
ford wonderful opportunities for de- 
velopment of human personalities and 
characters. These ends are missed if 
the instruction is purely intellectual 
and remote from everyday experiences 
of the pupils. “Young America’s 
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English,” a notable series of which 
Book Three has now appeared, is jm. 
bued with the authors’ purpose to ut). 
lize the world of everyday action ang | 
interaction to its utmost both as a} 
challenge to language growth and 4s 
a means of integrating life. Social and 
democratic attitudes are given much ’ 
attention, while students apply their 
judgment to problems of wide variety. 
The techniques of our language are 
presented as occasion arises. Oral com. 
position receives due emphasis in the | 
suggested assignments. Taking notes So n 
writing a committee report, asking / Lenin 
questions of a guide, speaking on the | ? 
telephone—these and a myriad othe U"% 
real-life experiences are drawn upon | It mea 
to provide motivation as well as prac. | oe 
tice—all with smoother performance, and pr 
better orientation, a deepened sense of and to 
responsibility to self and others as the | after-w 
envisioned goal. | Rece 


Younc America’s ENGLISH by Helen | where | 
F. Daringer and Frances G. Sweeney. the bos 


World Book Company, Yonkers §,\ ning.” 
New York. $1.40. forth, s 
fired.” 

Our Democracy and is its at 
Its Problems thing t 

In the world of today there is no nagud 
subject of more compelling interest doy 
than the problems of society. Think- whe 
ing men and women are awake to the| We « 


realization of the truth that the pros the eve 
ecution of the war, all-important, Wer 
it is, is not the only tremendous task| during 
which lies before us. Under such) second 
circumstances the need of intelligent) 


oe We s 
thinking along social, economic, and dena 

SP . ‘ ‘ s 
political lines is a matter of major 
necessity. Our Democracy and Its We s 


Problems is exactly the type of book individ 
which fits into the present situation. | our ene 
It is one of the distinguished series. do it ag 
known as Heath’s Correlated Social Wes 
Studies and is intesded for use in the indivi | 
ivid) 
lith or 12th grade. It deals with 
problems that are most emphatically Sante ‘ 
alive and is to the highest degree & nationa 
lightened and constructive. The titk Wes] 
of the volume describes it with sing ing by 
lar exactness. The problems wit) debt, 
which it deals are those faced by pret As ix 
ent day democracy. Special Stte 5) oe 
laid upon economic, social, politic’ ‘on 
and international issues. The book i “8 @ pr 
highly readable and has all indication We » 
of being exceptionally teachable, _ distort 
swingin 
nium o| 
We s 


Our DEMOCRACY AND ITS PR 
by L, J. O’Rourke. D. C. Heath 
Co., Boston. $1.88. 


Mate as 
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ee Post-War Attitudes 

: ¢ 

1g ad So much is heard about the need for “post-war 


5 


» asking planning” that the public may be getting bored. Of 


fp 4 course the expression itself does not bear analysis. 
a It means present planning for whatever may happen 
vy upon | - 


as prac. | ‘t= post-war world. While it is well to anticipate 
ormance, and prepare for all that can be foreseen at this time 
cones and to draw up blueprints, the greater part of the 
rs as the afterewar course of events is wholly unpredictable. 
Recently a cartoonist showed a business office 
by Helen | Where everyone was being cautioned not to interrupt 
Sweeney, the boss, because he was engaged in “post-war plan- 
onkers §, ning.” The picture revealed him pacing back and 
forth, saying under his breath, “You're fired. You’re 
fred.” The only trouble with that kind of planning 
d is its attitude. And may it not be true that the best 
thing the rank and file of us can do right now with 
regard to the future is to study our attitudes and 


eres. try to make sure that they will be what they should 
y interest _" ) 

> Think. De When the war ends? 

ke to the) We ought to have learned from the last war and 


the pros-| the events that followed it, such lessons as these :— 
ortant s, We must work with other nations to build an en- 
dous task| during peace; first by disarming turbulent nations, 


ider such} second by reducing the causes of war. 


intelligent | , 
— We should oppose any curtailment of our own na- 


omic, and) P : 
of ae tional sovereignty or that of any other nation. 
y and Is We should not lend our ears to those soft-headed 
e of book’ individuals who will want to carry forgiveness of 
situation. our enemies to the point of believing they wouldn’t 
shed seis). do it again. 

man “i We should be on guard against organizations and 
i a individuals that are secretly employed by govern- 
aphaticalh ments or other interests seeking to undermine the 
degree e- national strength and unity. 

The tite We should determine to halt all unnecessary spend- 

vith sing ing by our government and start to climb out of 
lems wit debt, 
: haf As individuals we should avoid such an orgy of 
politic extravagance and speculation as occurred in the 20's 
the book) “ 4 prelude to depression in the 30's. 

indicatios) We should rid ourselves of the mental and moral 


shable. | distortions brought on by the war and do this without 
PR ‘winging to the other extreme of imagining a millen- 
Heath aj um of peace has dawned. 

We should understand and encourage the legiti- 
mate aspirations of peoples everywhere to establish 
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and maintain their own governments and to escape 
from the grip of would-be tyrants. 

We should be tolerant and square in our treat- 
ment of minority groups at home, recognizing hu- 
man dignity and the common rights of all men. 

We must make education at once more practical, 
more intensive, and more, deeply effective in its in- 
fluence upon the mind, the morals and the civic be- 
havior of each child and youth. 

We must be patient and have faith. 





Permanent Values 


Those responsible for school schedules and results 
find it no easy matter, these days, to decide between 
emergency demands and the duty to guard permanent 
values. 

On the one hand are undeniable facts that a war 
must be won, that the schools can and should make 
vital contributions to that end, and that whatever 
special preparation is given to boys before they en- 
ter the armed services may shorten their training 
periods, add to the number of available experts and 
leaders, and save many lives even among those lads 
themselves. 

On the other hand, school heads cannot overlook 
the danger that all normal standards of value will be 
set aside in favor of victory in battle. Thorough 
mastery of principles is vastly more important in 
the long run than knowing how to wire a radio set 
or plot the trajectory of a bullet. Familiarity with 
historic backgrounds, development of the power to 
think and to express one’s self; an understanding of 
America’s ideals and its problems in attaining them— 
ideals and problems that will need intelligent atten- 
tion by all citizens in the years to follow this era of 
short-circuiting—these matters cannot be neglected. 

It may seem heroic to some schoolmen merely to 
say, “I am all for winning the war and everything 
else can wait.” Were not these same brave hundred 
percenters declaring with equal fervor a short while 
ago that “the children are growing up and education 
cannot wait?” It cannot wait any better now than it 
could then. The generation now in school will not 
pass that way again. If they learn only what is dicta- 
ted by the necessities of the moment, they, the na- 
tion and the world will be the losers. 

The answer is to be sought somewhere between the 
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two extremes. Pre-training and other forms of co- 
operation with the war effort should be given their 
due support, by an institution such as public educa- 
tion which will not itself survive in any true sense 
unless victory is achieved. In addition and by in- 
tensified emphasis and earnestness, all that the school 
can offer by way of deep-down, purposeful educating 
of citizens for the brighter world of tomorrow, should 
be maintained with unfailing persistence. 


Boards and Schools 


There is probably nothing in the United States 
more uneven in quality than the boards that are re- 
sponsible for its systems of local education. The per- 
sonnel of these boards or committees ought, by their 





very nature, to consist of the ablest, most high mind- 
ed citizens that can be persuaded to undertake the 
direction of the people’s schools in any given com- 
munity. In one place this will be the actual situation. 
Yet in the next place the very opposite may hold. 

Citizens go on school committees either for the 
service they hope to render to the children or for 
what they hope to do for themselves. Sometimes 
the motives are mixed. But if the real heart-interest 
of each member could be known, anyone could 
chart in advance the quality curve of the local 
schools for some years aliead. 

Now it is not a fact that a school system is no 
better than its board of education. Schools that have 
been brought to a high level over a term of years may 
maintain a high standard for a long time after in- 
ferior persons have obtained control. Deterioration 
sets in gradually. Some teachers, appointed mainly 
on grounds of political or personal favoritism, ac- 
cidentally turn out better than was to be expected. 
Good teachers previously on the job continue to pro- 
duce good results. 

Good schools are not built in a day. Neither do 
they fall to pieces in a day. This is why the public 
does not notice when its schools begin to slip; why 
it does not act at once to save them. 

Ultimately, it does make a tremendous difference 
what sort of men and women are put on school 
boards. 





Reappraisal of Substitutes 


The substitute teacher has heretofore been re- 
garded as a sort of stop-gap: an individual whose 
endeavors to conduct the work in the interval of a 
regular teacher’s absence were likely to be rather 
futile. Either the substitute did not know the sub- 
ject or he was unable to cope with discipline; with 
a resulting progress that was negligible or in reverse. 

In these times there are substitutes with semi- 
permanent status. Many of them lacked full creden- 
tials when they first eased into their positions. But 
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those who had it in them to improve have done so9— 
and cases have been noted in which the substitute 
demonstrated surprising aptitude for the task ang 


raised the hope of the administration that she may TH 


be retained beyond the emergency period. 


Not all—perhaps but few—of the so called mil. 
itary substitutes are being paid what they are really | 
worth. Authorities have a tendency to exploit their 
willingness to “help out anywhere” as a means of 
saving money. A more liberal policy in this respect | 
seems quite generally to be needed—in the name of | ~ 
simple fair play. 


\ We : 
a ———— } 
the op 


The Moscow Achievement |“? 


can m: 
The agreements reached at Moscow by foreign | ress in 


secretaries Eden, Molotoff and Hull, as announced educat 
November 1, have almost made us wonder if we World 
should not dust off that discarded “War to End Wars” | Jace sa 
banner and set it up again for verbal worship. Soj be re 
little was hoped for from that conference of the three | plenty 
allied powers, that their success in reaching unity | to rea 
not only on the war itself but upon certain post-war | over.” 
issues of utmost import, was most heartening. add: 
It is reassuring to hear that the three leading gov. ; tion th 
ernments engaging in the defeat of the enemy will | and fo 
continue to cooperate in deciding when to stop fight His w 
ing; will work in harmony to disarm the trouble for th 
making Germans; will refrain from seizures of terri 9Ur OW 
tory from conquered nations; will insist upon restora 48 Ts} 
tion of independence to “stolen” Austria; will en | would 
courage the setting up of non-Fascist institutions in Tom 
Italy: and, above all, will act together as temporary , %Ut ou 
trustees of the common interest and with a view to| Will m 
ultimate establishment of a world-wide organization | the ru 
dedicated to keeping peace. | the wu 
That such a joint declaration could be and has | YF ©o' 
been made is, as Secretary Knox has said, more im | Progra 
, Opport 


two-fold effect | ™¢Y ® 


portant than any victory in battle. 
One cannot help thinking of 


upon the minds of the Germans. It must have shat- take 
tered their hopes for a splitup of their foes or a achieve 
separate peace with the Soviets. It must also have the act 
dispelled that fear of bolshevik invasion and whole child. 
sale slaughter which had been promised them by oon, fe 
their Nazi propagandists as the alternative to vie he is th 
tory. being h 
Signing of official papers holds no certain guar a a 
antee of the future. But what was done at Moscow * a 
was a most encouraging start. ar wali 

The promptness with which the United States me 
Senate by a vote of 85 to 5. went on record as favor) ‘o 
‘ to brin 


ing a post-war organization as outlined at Moscow, , 
‘ . ° . . wose 
marks a veritable turning point in history. Twenty| " 


leged. 


years and a war that might have been avoided by ow 


ae ee ge versal ¢ 
participation in the League of Nations, have taught heath 
oe ° . , e 
our citizens something our senators merely mir keogr 
; a 
roring that lesson. 


is not t 
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1—-On the Spread of 
Education 
We shall fail to make full use of 
the opportunity which the post- 
war period will offer us unless we 
| can make some recognizable prog- 
' ress in the direction of universal 
education. In his superb Free 
World speech, Vice President Wal- 
lace said: “Men and women cannot 
| be really free until they have 
plenty to eat and time and ability 
to read and think and talk things 
over. Mr. Wallace 
add: “Through educa- 
tion they now can read and write 
and form opinions of their own.” 
His words are overly optimistic, 
for the scores on the literacy of 
our own conscripted army are not 
as rosy as we had thought they 
| would be. 


went on to 
universal 


| 


Tomorrow's education must wipe 
, out our remaining illiteracy. That 
| will mean concern for 
the rural schools, federal aid for 
the under-privileged sections of 
our country in their educational 
program, equality of educational 
, opportunity for all. In a democ- 
racy no citizen has the right to 
take pride in the educational 
achievements of his own city, if 
the act of birth can bring any 
child, no less American than his 
own, fewer opportunities because 
eis the victim of the accident of 
ing born in the slums of a north- 
em city or the poverty belts of 
the South. 


increased 


If universal education is to be 
tanslated into reality, it must 
mean some equalizing of support 
to bring increased opportunities to 


Moscow.) ) 
Twenty | | ose sections now under-privi- 
-d by our eged. Moreover, the ideal of uni- 


ve taught 
rely mit 


versal education cannot be limited 
by the color of one’s skin or the 
geography of one’s homeland. It 
snot the American task to impose 





universal education on the world. 
It is the American task to assist the 
spread of universal education as 
there may be hands reaching for 
it in the the 
and in our own country as well. 


countries of world 

Universal education, however, is 
too often presented as a dead-level 
of opportunity. That there must 
be equality of opportunity, no be- 
liever in democracy will doubt. At 
the same time, there must be plans 
for the education of the talented 
individual to the maximum of his 
capacity. In no other way can the 
leaders for democracy be trained. 


2—On the Practice of 
Democracy 

One specific task to which post- 
war education must lay its hand 
with increasing understanding is 
the task of interpreting and of en- 
couraging the practice of democ- 
racy. Those are big words, pretty 
platitudes, and most of us fear 
platitudes these days. 

There is no need to count the 
job we have done a failure, but 
there is need that we shall do a 
still better job in the days ahead. 
Our greatest weakness is that we 
have interpreted democracy in a 
wish-washy sort of way as the least 
common denominator of our mu- 
tual thinking, and we have pared 
our ideals and our desires to a 
common base through the count- 
ing of noses. 

But democracy 
than this. entails a 
building up of ideals and common 
desires until the faith of the wiser 
shall be the faith of the less wise, 
and the standards of the best shall 
prevail. It demands, likewise, even 
along with the counting-of-noses, 
a protection of the minority, and 
behind it is ever the sustaining ex- 
perience of a common humanity. 


is vastly more 
Democracy 


KENNETH I. 8SROWN 
President, Denison University 


We do not need more theses on 
democracy. We need more simple 
factual reports on the experience 
of democracy as groups and schools 
and communities have practiced it. 

In Ohio prior to the war, Gov- 
ernor Bricker appointed a State 
Commission on Democracy headed 
by an able chairman, Harrison M. 
Sayre. There were representatives 
of many professions and numerous 
and each 
member was expected to be a focal 


geographical centers, 
point for a similar but local com- 
mission in his own county or city. 
One of the most inspiring meetings 
I have attended was at the meeting 
when each member spoke briefly 
of what was being done in his 
community. 


3—On the Fulfillment 
of our Dream 


In the last war we dreamed a 
mighty and compelling dream—a 
dream that that was a war to end 
all wars. Sincerely and_ heartily 
we accepted that goal 
the people, 
dream not fulfilled. In the 
wake of that unfulfillment there 
came a period of dark cynicism 
which into the very 
marrow of our living and thinking. 
Now surely no one will quarrel 
with the dream of a war-less world. 
But we are an impatient people. 


that is, we 
common and the 


was 


permeated 


We expect our dreams to be ac- 
or if not 
then, surely the day after tomor- 
row. 


complished tomorrow 


And God appears to be a 
leisurely God. 

do for us the 
great service of helping us to find 
a proper balance between realism 
and idealism in our post-war plan- 
ning. Education will demand of 
us accuracy of fact and precision 
in definition; it will demand realis- 


Education can 
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tic thinking and the facing of 
knotty problems. 

But realism is not enough. To 
realism let there be added ideal- 
ism, and let us seek for a just bal- 
ance of mind—not so idealistic as 


to lose sight of the world that 
ought to be. 
At the moment, our American 


people are either pinning great 
hopes on a new «orld reconstruc- 
tion in those days after the war, 
or they are in cynical despair. We 
are doomed to bitter and dark dis- 
appointment in so far as we are 
envisioning a utopia which we 


expect to arrive tomorrow, for— 


well, all shipments are delayed 
these days. 

It is the function of education 
not alone to dream dreams, but to 
keep the dreamer’s feet on the 
ground. In that post-war world 
we need never to forget that what- 
ever else may be true of it, it will 
be fashioned and inhabited by 
human beings—rather greedy, fre- 
quently stupid, limited in vision, 
even the best. 

One step at a time we move from 
If in the years that 
lie ahead we can take one step 
which history will record as per- 
manent, our efforts shall not have 


chaos to order. 
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been wasted nor our dreams proved 
futile. 

There is large wisdom in the | 
words of the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury: “We are not fighting so much | 
to preserve a Christian civilization | 

s for the opportunity to make 
ion” Put by that sentence two 
other sentences from his pen: | 
“The freedom that matters is not/ 
the freedom to satisfy our momep 
but the freedom tp 
fulfill our steady and constant pur 
pose. The main business of edy 
cation is to strengthen our capacity | 
to form and follow an adequate} 
purpose throughout life.” 


tary desires, 





WHAT IS GOOD ORDER 


Second article in the ‘What Are Good Schools?’ series. 


‘| ne most interesting, harrass- 
ing, amusing, tragic, vital thing 
about school management is the 
control of pupils’ behavior. That 
is what makes the stage school- 
room screamingly funny. Control 
constitutes nine-tenths of the ex- 
citement of the game when chil- 
dren play school. Control is what 
wrecks the career of many a prom- 
ising would-be teacher. It some- 
times brings strong men to tears 
when they make their first at- 
tempt to “keep school.” 

Prof. Barr some time ago con- 
ducted an elaborate study of 47 
good and 47 poor teachers, for the 
purpose of determining wherein 
the great difference in teachers 
lay. There were many striking 
elements of difference in facial ex- 
pression, habits of sitting or stand- 
ing, interest in pupils answers, 
preparation of lessons, typical 
sayings, and so on; but this one 
fact was especially noticeable: 
Not one of the poor teachers 
could have been called excellent ia 
discipline. 

Discipline is the first great test 
of a teacher's common sense, 


leadership and character. It is 
one of the reasons why competitive 


examinations or even ratings in 
schools of education are so unre- 
liable as measurements of actual 
teaching ability. Executive ability 
in managing a group of people 
outweighs any other quality in a 
teacher's qualifications. It is not 
always apparent to a layman, visit- 
ing a classroom, whether the 
teacher is well grounded in her 
subjects and skillful in presenting 
them, but it is usually plain to see 
whether she is able to keep order, 
win the respect of pupils and get 
them to put a reasonable amount 
of effort into the work while her- 
self maintaining a dignified atti- 
tude. The teacher who fails to 
control fails in everything, for 
order is heaven’s first law. 

Order may be of two kinds: the 
outward conformity to regulation 
demanded by the typical drill-ser- 
geant, who does most of the think- 
ing, issues the commands, and ex- 
pects only instant and unquestion- 
ing obedience; or order may be a 
kind of creative control, which de- 
velops an inner instinct for order 
and efficiency. Order, even of the 
martinet kind may be better for 
the pupils than unchecked rioting 
and mischief; when a temporary 


fs | 
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dictatorship bridges the gap be’! 
tween lawlessness and democracy, 
But our study of learning makes 
us properly skeptical of the final 
outcome of a discipline whieh | 
creates an outward appearance of 
promptness and obedience only 
when the animal trainer is pres 
Genuine character training 
depends upon a real modification | 
of the primitive natural impulses 
of pupils, by a series of experi 
ences which finally associate a ne 
tural satisfaction with propriety 
and accomplishment. 

In attempting to rate control, 
several points will need to be com 
sidered. How well have unnecet 
sary causes of restlessness and itt 
tation been anticipated and tf 


ent, 


moved, such as misfit seats (m0 
child’s feet swinging), bad ait, 


harsh voices, deadly monotony 
work and surroundings? Do the 
pupils seem to have learned some 
lasting self-control or are fresh | 
orders issued every minute, will 
‘stop whispering, 
“sit down,” “put that away,” “pa 
attention,” etc.? Are correction 
quick, sure, natural, in keepinf 
vith the offense, private, harmles 


and made without show of passion! 


oe 


commands to 
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As a judge, does the teacher handle 
cases with judicial fairness, dig- 
nity, impartiality and friendly 
firmness ? Is there complete ab- 
sence of bluff? Does the teacher 
doctor her own patients, for the 
most part, or “pass the buck” to 
the principal, truant officers, neigh- 
boring teachers, etc.? 

A good deal can be inferred 
from a moment's conversation with 
the teacher about the difficult 
cases. Is this pupil and that one 
diagnosed as “general nuisance,” 
“just lazy,” “perfect pest,” “a good 
case for reform school” and so on; 
or does the teacher seem to be 
interested in the many possible 
physical reasons for nervousness 
Is there any sugges- 
tion that perhaps parental rela- 
tions, strictness or laxness in the 
home, fears, jealousies, shocks, 
hates, cruelties or other difficulties 
may account for defects of person- 
ality? Does the teacher show any 
desire to understand and correct 
them? How does the teacher re- 
gard misconduct, as the bane of 
her life in the classroom; the one 
fly in the ointment; or is pupil 
adjustment regarded as one of the 
most interesting problems of the 
profession and one of the biggest 
opportunities to do a real piece of 
work in education? 


In some respects a_teacher’s 
reputation among pupils, parents 
and associates is as fair a test of a 


. teacher’s control as a visit to the 


classroom. Are scholastic marks 
and promotions ever used for dis- 
ciplinary purposes? Does the 
teacher use improper or illegal 
punishments, as shutting in a 
clothes closet, frightening with 
threats of rats. policemen, ete., or 
physical torture of any kind? In 
discussing disciplinary problems 
with principal, parents, et al., does 
the teacher's purpose seem to be 
desire to get at the cause of the 
difficulty and correct it, or merely 
to further a vindictive personal 
desire for revenge? 

The superior teacher finds ways 
to improve order and educate 
pupils even beyond the walls of 
the classroom. An estimate of a 


teacher's service may properly in- 
clude the responsibility assumed 
for lessons of behavior in corri- 
dors, assembly, playgrounds, field 
days, excursions, passage to and 
from school or anywhere where an 
important lesson presents itself. 
Does the teacher promote good 
mental hygiene by participating in 
and stimulating interest in games 
on the playgrounds, especially 
with a view to bringing backward 


children into the fun? Does the 
teacher's work in training for 


control have a favorable effect, 
even when the teacher is not pres- 
ent, as in the home, at entertain- 
ments, in art, physical training and 
other special activities classes, or 
when a substitute or class officer is 
in charge? 
v 

The first qualification of a 
teacher, as of any other leader, is 
leadership. Leadership may be of 
several kinds. One is leadership 
of the scourge; drivership. It 
built the pyramids, propelled an- 
cient galleys, keeps prisoners in 
subjection, and sometimes licks 
pretty tough customers to a stand- 
still in school. Another kind is 
nightmare control. It substitutes 
various emotional tortures in the 
place of purely physical ven- 
geance. It raves, storms, threatens, 
humiliates and stages all kinds of 
domestic tragedies, to keep work- 
ers doing things they hate to do. 
This control is legal, but the ulti- 
mate effect on spirit and disposi- 
tion does not leave it much advant- 
age over the old-fashioned spank- 
ing. Sometimes we find what may 
be called tickle-twitter control. It 
chirps, twitters, fawns, bribes and 
flatters underlings into compli- 
ance. As the fellow said, “It is all 
right in its way, but it doesn’t 
weigh much.” 

In contrast with these methods 
of securing control there is a con- 
trol based upon the needs of char- 
acter development. It sets the 
schoolroom stage as nearly as pos- 
sible after the manner of outside 
life, employs the same powerful 
natural incentives to enterprise and 
decency which operate in real life 


satisfaction in possession, beauty, 
joy, helpfulness, respect of fellows, 
group and community betterment, 
solution of real problems, and the 
like; and corresponding disgust at 
lapses in the opposite direction. It 
is control which looks beneath the 
surface and beyond the moment. 
The asylum child who was bathed 
twice a week for ten years accord- 
ing to regulations, was controlled, 
but to what purpose if, after a 
thousand _ baths, had not 
learned enough to take one on her 
own initiative? The chicken led 
through the maze by a tether was 
controlled, but of what educational 
value is this or any other leading 
string. which transforms the 
learner into a nerveless puppet? 
All the billions of dollars worth of 
bars, locks, gratings, handcuffs, 
bayonets and artillery in the world 
do not make a single good citizen. 

The good school therefore needs 
to be judged, not only on the out- 
ward appearance of order, but still 
more by the spirit which seems to 
motivate promptness and decorum. 
Do teacher and class seem to “rub 
each other the wrong way,” or is 
there a courteous atmosphere of 
mutual consideration and good 
will? Is the spirit companionable, 
or that of the trained animal ring? 
Do directions take the form of re- 
quests rather than demands? Are 
threats, extra school tasks, taking 
away earned marks, personal in- 
dignities, sarcasm, ridicule, spite, 
impulsiveness, and antipathy never 
in evidence? Are necessary re- 
bukes made privately? Are indi- 
vidual differences taken into ac- 
count, as temperament, intelli- 
gence, and social backgrounds, 
etc., or are time and patience lost 
over the impossible task of making 
owls show more animation and ter- 
riers sit down and reflect? Do 
pupils meet people naturally and 
politely? Do they show some 
sense of responsibility on grounds, 
in hallways, to and from school? 
Does “discipline” not make the of- 
fender an example before the 
school, but afford him an oppor- 
tunity to redeem himself, without 
having his weakness paraded be- 


she 
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fore public gaze? Is one pupil 
never held up as a model to an- 
other, but mutual cooperation to- 
ward realizing ideals encouraged 
instead? Is respect for the teacher 
shown through cheerful obedience, 
deference, consideration? Is well 
taught subject matter the chief 
element in good control? 
WwW 

While all real learning is based 
upon practice, the  instructor’s 
business is to condense an age of 
mere trial-and-error experiment 
into a few lessons and in some 
eases behavior can be influenced 
beforehand by suggestion. With- 
out always waiting for some un- 


toward event to arise, good teach- 
ers give suggestive short talks or 
inductive lessons on personal ap- 
pearance, good turns, good man- 
ners, economy of materials, respect 
for others, how to be sure of get- 
ting to school on time, how to gain 
the good will of teachers, fellow 
pupils and janitors, fair dealing on 
the playground, respect due to the 
aged, to women and children, 
courtesy at an entertainment, con- 
duct in a panic, the discourtesy 
and disgrace of loud, profane or 
improper language, and so on ac- 
cording to the age of the pupils 
and the needs of the local situa- 
tion. 
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A survey will disclose principg 
and teachers who always have beer) 
and always will be unfit edug 
tionally and temperamentally tal 
direct the character training 9 
children. What can be done wiih 
them, when they do nothing sey, 
ously flagrant, and are protecte/ 
by legal tenure of office? 


v 


We have teachers in our midy 
who would score about 100% in) 
control as measured by these stay! 
dards. They deserve the profouni 
gratitude of every parent who ha 
his child’s disposition 
tional stability at heart. 


and emo, 





CREATING A ZEST FOR LITERATURE | 


] were has been a steady growth 
in the idea of the importance of 
literature as a subject in the cur- 
riculum since the day of the Me- 
Guffey Readers in the early de- 
cades of our national life. It now 
holds a place with other basic stud- 
ies and is wisely separated from 
instruction in the 
reading. 


mechanics of 


Building for good taste in read- 
ing is a very vital part of educa- 
tion. We look to 
beauty, ideals, 


literature for 
information, in- 
spiration, pleasurable emotions, 
entertainment, elevation of spirit, 
wide experience and general cul- 
ture. 

The constantly increasing war 
on trashy, unworthy and vicious 
publications waged by these who 
are concerned with promoting 
good influences for youth turns 
attention to the work schools are 
doing to inculcate good taste and 
discrimination in reading. 

The body of material in school 
readers for the grades is good; 
much of it is informational but the 
style is uniformly high in value. 
The purpose of the primary and 
grade readers is chiefly to give 
training in the mechanics of read- 


This drill is therefore associ- 
ated in the minds of students with 
set tasks 
the oral 


ing. 


and as such, separates 
its purely 
literary values. This is especially 


true if the 


lesson from 


content must be ac- 
counted for in a formal way sub- 
sequent to the reading practice. 

invites contem- 
plation; it should never be held in 
the light of a task. Instead, it 
should be heralded as a rare priv- 


Good literature 


ilege. Young people should not be 
required to memorize what does 
not appeal to them. The enthusi- 
asm of the skilled leader will give 
birth to that 
good to commit certain passages 
to memory. All approaches should 
That 
pleasing and agreeable tends to re- 
main in the mind; 


desire if it seems 


be pleasurable. which is 
that which is 
unpleasant becomes dim. 

Literature began to take form 
with the first stories told and lis- 
tened to. The inherent rhythms 
of man’s nature created the bard 
who sometimes sang the tales or 
made them into rhymes. Thus the 
primary teachers repeat the path 
of historical cultures in the story- 
hour of the little ones. 

A sure approach to the mind of 


GERTRUDE CORRIGAN 


youth is through the voice. One 
who loves good literature, and is 
endowed with a good speaking de 
livery, can lead all young peopk 
along the primrose path of whole 
Regiments of Eng! 
lish soldiers in 


some reading. 
northern Franee 
during World War I gathered in 
their recreation camps to hea 
John Drinkwater, the playwright} 
read poetry to them. These men 
from all walks of life yel 


they never tired of listening. Me. 


were 


Drinkwater was surprised at the; 


success of this experiment whieh 
the British government had e 
gaged him to make. 

Only the person whose deliver 
is excellent should attempt this 
method of developing good taslt 
in reading. It is not profitable 
the class. Only those who can per 
form artistically should be allowet 
to occupy the precious moment 


Poor readers should be trainedi 


periods set up for that purpoe’ 


alone. It is better to pass the tim 
in silent reading than to spent 
it listening to bad delivery spoil 
ing the beauty of fine lines. 
The field of good books is ne 
so wide from which to choose tha 
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the chief anxiety is not the choice 
but how to find enough space on 
the daily program to devote to 
reading in class. Here may be the 
place to suggest a reallocation of 
the minutes given to other studies; 
mathematics could well be given 
less time in the grades. Adults use 
very little arithmetic in later life 
and there are machines now to do 
that 
much precious time of youth to 


the computations take so 
learn. 

Certain masterpieces of litera- 
ture are held as patterns of ex- 
and 
It dis- 
tracts attention from the artistry 


cellence; these units 


should be read as wholes. 


are 


of a selection to stop the flow of 
thought for consideration of por- 


tions. This may be done after 
finishing the reading. Steps of 


preparation are in order before 
the lesson; maps, personal sket- 
ches, anecdotes, details of environ- 
ment or history, difficult words or 
terms not familiar,—all this might 
lead to a better understanding if 
done in a way that will not rob the 
story of its freshness, beauty or 
emotional appeal. It is almost like 
interrupting a lecture to ask ques- 
tions of the speaker, to break the 
thread of a narrative for remarks 
or explanations. 

Pupils should be encouraged to 
have a library card. A system of 
checking on the books read by 
pupils should be in every class 
room. Do not permit young chil- 
dren to give book reviews. Only 
very experienced adults can do 
this job well. One may ask if a 
certain book gave pleasure. The 
teacher may read a chapter of a 
book so that the class may know 
if it appeals to them. 

The teacher has a grave respon- 
sibility in leading the selection of 
library reading. It must be done 
subtly, without seeming to be dic- 
tatorial The confidence of the 
children must be kept. So much 
valuable opportunity for culture 
is wasted by young people on 
worthless or harmful books; it is 
deplorable when the right books 


are not in their hands at the right 
period. All their subsequent con- 
tacts with books may depend upon 
the slant given them in early years. 
Good taste established in youth 
will ward off the evils of bad pub- 
lications. 

If to this wise direction could be 
added some instruction in the use 
of the daily papers years of un- 
necessary loss of time could be 
spared. The organization of the 
daily papers and the purpose of 
Re- 
of the 

And 


here is where the sensational fea- 


the headlines can be shown. 
for the 
editors should 


spect hard work 


be taught. 


tures can be given their proper 
place so that crimes will not seem 
to be the usual thing but the ex- 
ceptional. Show why these mat- 
ters are overplayed. 

Never neglect the duty of warn- 
ing students against reading books 
or magazines they do not know to 
be right. Their protect 
them from making evil acquaint- 


parents 


ances; it is only fair that young 
people should parents the 
same chance to veto the bad com- 
panionship of 


give 
pernicious litera- 
ture. 

Perhaps one device for encourag- 
ing the fixing of good taste in read- 


ing has not been sufficiently tried 
out in the schools: this is using 


the motive of pupil-authorship. 
If children become interested in 
setting down their own thoughts 
or experiences or in dramatizing 
them, they soon see they must ac- 
quire a good way of doing the task. 
If writing is not required, but a 
spirit of adventure in a new field 
is kept, even those not usually ar- 
ticulate will join in volunteering 
expression. Then the whole mat- 
ter of writing and of books takes 
on a new meaning for them. 
Even those who remain too timid 
to do constructive work in class 
will get much from the efforts of 
classmates. This work should not 
be in the nature of assignments 
nor should it be corrected either 
by teacher or by class. Praise and 
favorable comment should be given 
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to anything worthy. Children 
grow by encouragement. 

Little folk will like to tell the 
story of daily living. Older ones 
will prefer incidents of travel or 
camp life, or of mechanical toys 
or of pets or of street life. Some- 
times they like to describe a house 
and have the class guess where it 
is. All ages like to write dialogue 
showing by the conversation strik- 
ing differences in character. Far- 
ther along in this writer's game, 
they may like to write paragraphs 
on scratch paper or at the board 
for critical analysis. It is surpris- 
ing how much actual drudgery 
young people will do when polish- 
ing off their own work. 

vW 

Children are natural poets. The 
line between fact and fancy is not 
yet set. Try writing a poem on the 
board leaving spaces between the 
Or 


four lines, leaving the next verse 


lines for paraphrasing. write 
to be done by the class. Or write 
three lines, letting the fourth be 
filled by a line which is the choice 
of the group. Soon there will be 
reams of verses done by the young 
folk and brought to the recitation 
for discussion. No criticism is to 
be permited unless asked for by 
the author. Any bit that is at all 
worthy of praise should be noted. 
No tearing down, only building up 
has place in this exercise in orig- 
inal writing. Never should marks 
or grades be given on this work. 
The young people have had their 
reward in the joy of creating. They 
are full of creative energy. They 
imitate unconsciously but wish to 
stamp the product as their own. It 
is the basic egoism of individual- 
ity. 
WwW 

If the enthusiasm can be kept 
alive, it will certainly lead to a de- 
the students to 
learn how successful writers have 


sire on part of 


expressed themselves. Using this 


constructive approach to good lit- 


erature is fundamental and will 
have lasting effects on literary 
taste. 
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American education is failing 
to meet its high promise as an 
agency for bringing individuals 
to their greatest efficiency and for 
the improvement of the nation as 
a whole. Even worse, it has al- 
lowed other nations to steal a 
march on it as a force in national 
and social policy. 

American education is cursed 
with an over-dose of individual- 
ism and is victimized by localism. 
The system can be judged by the 
product. Have generations which 
have passed through our public 
institutions of learning had the 
desire and the ability to meet the 
power of political machines and 
to make democracy function 
smoothly in its home? (Or do 
we have public apathy which 
gives politicians free reign?) 
Have vast strides been taken in 
stamping out intolerance? (Are 
race riots declining?) Has the 
public been educated in such a 
way that it is quick to sense po- 
litical chicanery at home and 
national danger from abroad? 
(Or must the public be “in- 
spired” to write to congressmen 
and scared into making prepara- 
tions for a strong system of na- 
tional defense which mature 
judgment would direct should be 
created as a matter of good policy 
and common sense? ) 

In the United States we have 
been careful, perhaps too careful, 
to keep schools from being tools 
of the state. We have followed a 
father’s prayer “I want my son 
to have an easier time in life 
than I have had,” rather than 
planning education as an_ inti- 
mate part of our social order. 

Since democracy itself works 
for the improvement of the indi- 
vidual and his status, it is not sug- 
gested that emphasis upon the 


individual should be struck from 
the philosophy of American edu- 
cation. However, educators are 
in danger of making a fetish of 
education for individual im- 
provement. When schools place 
sole emphasis upon the individ- 
ual, they forget that society cre- 
ates schools and government sup- 
ports them to carry on the ideas, 
ideals, and accepted policies of 
both. 

The basic defect of American 
education is its localism. It is 
local in general plan, local in ex- 
ecution, and local in perspective. 
The legal basis for education 
harks back to the time when a 
horse and buggy were luxuries 
for the privileged few. Politic- 
ally education is a function of 
the states rather than of the na- 
tional government. And _ the 
states, in the main, have given 
the practical administration of 
education to local boards; and 
these thousands of boards consti- 
tute the most important single 
units in educational organization. 

The results of the system are 
what might be expected. It is 
permeated with a narrow out- 
look. The few schools which are 
held in the firm clutch of a mori- 
bund curriculum are busily and 
happily engaged in developing 
self-centered “well adjusted indi- 
viduals” who live in a factual and 
cultured vacuum. Students of 
the few progressive schools join 
those in the less highly publi- 
cised “traditional” schools in 
lacking knowledge with which to 
reach conclusions on matters of 
social concern even on a local 
plane, much less say national or 
international. 


About all that has been accom- 
plished by running education on 
a local basis has been to keep it 
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OUR SCHOOLS DO HALF A JOB 


JAMES M. RIDGWAY 
Russell (Kansas) Public Schoo) 


out of national politics, whik 
permitting it to be 
way and that by local caprice anj 
Of course, home folk 
have the feeling that the schoul| 
This is a good spirit 
more effectiye! 
when home and school work i 


same spirit at times amounts t»\ 
carping criticism and to a brake| 
For another thing! 
some teachers are hired becaus| 


on new ideas. 


Methodist, or Presbyterian. Jey. 


barred from many public schook, 
barred not by law, but by petty, 
intolerant, loca] prejudice. 
With roots in intolerance, the 
can not. be 


control of education 
large measure of local financial 
This means that schoo 
children are indeed the victim 
communities can afford to 
have fine plants 
under current ’ 


best they can with outmoded fs 
In the financing of cde 
cation, too, we have the heart d 
the problem of 
Most schools do not pay enough 
to make a teaching career attra 


There is little future 
Of course, there is the #' 
isfaction of rendering public #t 
vice of high order, but you cat 


It is no great service to the it 
dividual student to educate hia 
exclusively in terms of the tert 
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ple in control of educational 
ynits take into full account the 
fact the children may move out 
of the locality when they mature. 
It is little wonder that students 
educated in prejudice and in- 
doctrinated in narrowness should 
be at a loss when it comes to 
making decisions upon matters of 
national scope. 

W 
What of American education 
in the future? What of America 
in the future if education remains 
static? Shall we go on producing 
students who have not learned 
the relationship of national to 
individual welfare? If we con- 
tinue education in present 
path, we shall have a continua- 
tion of prejudice and intolerance, 
a continuation of a_ perspective 
that sees farther than the 
county line, a continuation of the 
ignorance which produces  citi- 
zens who have no knowledge of 
the world in which the United 
States must or cooper- 
ate. 

As near as we can tell from 
the comments and actions of 
Allied leadership, the post-war 
world will certainly enter into a 
period of internationalism. The 
ultimate or failure of 
world planning and of American 
participation in these plans de- 
pends upon how well the people 
are educated in the terms of new 
policies and plans. 

In this respect it is interesting 
and alarming to note that in the 
past most plans calling for inter- 
national cooperation on the part 
of the United States have failed 
when presented to the American 
people. This is clearly exempli- 
fied by our failure to enter the 
League of Nations and the World 
Court. We have acted internation- 
ally not as a people, but usually 
when action could be taken under 
executive fiat with limited public 
discussion and no referendum. 
Since any peace program on an 
Mternational scale will be of 
such magnitude that it will have 
to be executed upon a long-term 
basis, it follows that students in 


its 


no 


compete 


success 


school now and in the immediate 
future will at least pass judgment 
on phases of the plans as citizens. 
Irrespective of the particular 
plans or schemes used in the post- 
war world, the basic problem will 
be to prevent the nations of the 
world from again falling into the 
rut of living in a dog-eat-dog way. 
Education must be revamped 
to meet the shape of things to 
come. It is not proposed that the 
entire school system be uprooted 
and a new start be made. Edu- 
cators, however, must do some 
straight and earnest thinking on 
our altered position in the world 
while they are tinkering with the 
curriculum to produce “inte- 
grated personalities.” They must 
shoulder the other half of their 
load and teach for the nation as 
well as for the individual. 
Educators must find a way out 


of the Pollyanna Age in the 
teaching of social studies. The 
traditional social subjects must 


be reorganized so that more em- 
phrasis is placed upon politics, 
labor unions, international rela- 
tions, and the duties as well as 
the privileges of citizenship. 
Teachers must be trained and 
employed to get students to see, 
appreciate, and practice the prin- 
ciples of democracy. 

Beginning immediately schools 
must place much more stress upon 
international relations 
economic geography. 


and upon 
If students 
had been taught fifteen years ago 
that rubber comes from the Far 
East and that rubber is essential 
to American life, as citizens these 
students might have been quick 
to see the necessity of protecting 
that supply. And the same goes 
for other materials now scarce in 
the United States. At present, 
many former students are learn- 
ing the vital facts of national life 
from the newspapers and from 
their rationing boards. 

In the future, the very near 
future, for there is need for haste, 
the schools of the country must 
do a better job of educating for 
citizenship. Educators must re- 
cast their concept of citizenship 


ada 
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to include the idea that a good 
citizen should have knowledge of 
the position of his country in 
world affairs. The policy the 
country follows has great bearing 
on the welfare of citizens. At 
the same time citizens are called 
upon to pass upon the policies 


followed. There is indeed need 
for knowledge and intelligent 
voting based upon this knowl- 
edge. 

More than this, the school 


should endeavor to discover why 
it has not produced better polit- 
ical citizens in the past. Every 
light every political ma- 
chine, every inefficient legisla- 
ture, the election of every politi- 
cal boot-licker, indicate the fail- 
ure of the school to educate for 
democracy. Going on, where 
have the schools failed to teach 
students who have become work- 
men that it can be, on occasion, 
unpatriotic and dangerous to 
strike against the government 
and the war effort? If the school 
itself is not responsible for this 
lack of insight, this lack of sense 
of responsibility to the nation, 
then education should take it 
upon itself to make the teaching 
of love and respect for the coun- 
try its first order of business. 


vote, 


WwW 
There must be an immediate 
and ever increasing number of 


strive to inculcate 
the spirit of democracy into the 
grain of every student... This may 
be indoctrination, but what if it 
is? Does not society maintain 
schools for the express purpose 
of educating the young for its 
own way of life? Then why ban 
indoctrination in democracy? 
Ours is a democratic society. If 
we are afraid of propagandiza- 
tion and_ indoctrination, we 
should be consistent and cut the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
and the singing of The Star 
Spangled Banner from the list of 
approved school activities. Amer- 
ican schools must plug just as 
hard for the American way of 
life as the schools of other na- 
tions plug for theirs. 


schools which 
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Many ‘educators either faint 
with fright or burst into invec- 
tive oratory when federal control 
of education is mentioned. These 
same educators, however, ap- 
plaud federal funds for voca- 
tional education, new school 
buildings, teachers’ 
salaries, grants 
for These same 
educators orate when 
accrediting agencies, 
North Central Asso- 
the county or 
state, put a new requirement into 


effect. 


increased 
and 
defense 


emergency 
areas. 
refuse to 
regional 
such as the 
ciation, outside 


It should be pointed out, 


too, that if the federal govern- 
ment took over the educational 


would be 
changed, not necessarily added. 
After well of 


control of education by the states, 


systems, controls 


over a 


century 


the record is not too impressive 
in their favor. The school sys- 
tem has expanded and the illiter- 
acy rate has dropped. However, 
our society has changed. No 
longer is it a fight against the 
most vulgar illiteracy, but a fight 
against social and political illit- 
The 
up with the parade. 
present 


must catch 
Most of our 


eracy. schools 


and future social prob- 


lems demand a solution on a na- 
tional or _ international _ scale. 
From these facts we can conclude 
should be 


a national plane. 


education planned on 
Let turn, 
then, to the only agency of suf- 
scope to deal the 
of national education. 
Only the federal government can 
effective national 
tion which is needed to meet the 


us 


ficient with 
problem 


sponsor educa- 





THE TEACHER 


| HE ga-ga stage of the “child- 


centered” school is passing because 
it was the education of the child 
for which the schools were estab- 
lished 


which they will be judged. The 


and the end-product by 
termination of the war will prob- 
ably cause a “shake-down” in ed- 
ucation, so it behooves experts to 
cultivate enough imaginative pro- 
jection to determine what the needs 
of society will be and to point ed- 
ucation toward satisfying them. 
The most important cog in ed- 
ucation has received compara- 
tively little attention: the teacher. 
Chapmen and Counts say, (Prin- 
of Education, p. 599), 
“The teacher .. .. can make the 
world over in a single generation.” 


ciples 


Since the teacher is of paramount 
importance in the process of edu- 
cation, teachers should be not only 
masters of subject-matter and 
teaching technique, but also mas- 
ters of personality. Two teachers 
in adjoining rooms may affect the 
children in diametrically opposite 


AS A PERSON 


fashion. In one specific case, the 


dislike 


hatred. There was constant discip- 


children’s bordered upon 


linary trouble, attendance and 
punctuality records were low, 
while in arithmetic the median 


would fall between 20 and 40 with 
but 6 to 15% of the class passing. 
Year after year, in the next higher 
grade, attendance percentage would 
be high, months would pass with 
no lateness, the arithmetic medium 
would be 90, with 95% of the class 


passing. Moreover, the children 
would write and present plays, 
construct projects and produce 


their own class paper. There would 
be no disciplinary problems! The 
first individual was not a teacher, 
the second was a real one; a jewel. 
In one room, the children found 
learning distasteful—they would 
Their attitudes, 
instead of being dynamically con- 


have none of it. 


structive, were destructively nega- 
tive. School work and personali- 
ties were affected. The teacher, not 


the method or the curriculum. 
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shape of things to come. 
Other countries have recog. 
nized the value of schools to edy. 


cate for their way of life. The 
United States can do far worse 
than indoctrinate the American 


way of life into its students, [f 
we do not, we can be expected to 
draw into our individualistic 
shells and place ourselves at the 
mercy of those countries who do 
a better job of educating their 
youth to conditions and 
the place of their country in the 


world. 


world 


The country that knows 


what it wants to do and has its 


people educated to do it will 
have the initiative. Others again 


follow 
Will 


meet the challenge? 


must in the wake of the 


leader. American education 


JAMES D. LANDSDOWNE 


makes or breaks the child. Only 


the exceptional child is so em 


dowed with desire for learning 
that he will forge ahead in an u- 
favorable environment. If teach- 
ing is to be an honored profession, 
the teacher must be really alive, 
In indicating 


limitations of personality among 


not an automaton. 
teachers, I have no thought of de- 
nunciation but, rather, of pointing 
to spots needing improvement to 
enable the profession to enter into 
the glory which is its due and 
to enable the children of tomorrow 
to leave school better prepared to 
achieve their personal destinies im 
a world nearer perfection. 

1. Higher and higher scholastic 
requirements have been placed 
upon entrance into the profession 


with greater emphasis on degrets | 


and examination-passing ability. 


Desire, imagination, emotional 


stability, thinking and problem 
solving ability (in the field of he 
man relations) and ability to plan 
ignored 


are more often than 
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' probed, yet such personality traits 
are not of minor but major im- 
portance. 


9 Many communities lay a heavy 








hand of censorship upon residence, 
‘church and attendance, 
‘iends, dress, etc. The spark 
| hich would make the teacher a 


theatre 


| flaming torch of inspiration for 
youth is extinguished. 

: 3. Inadequate salaries and im- 
portunate for 
credits force teachers to forego the 


demands college 


recreation necessary for surcease 





and nervous restoration. 

4. The job carries certain inher- 
lent limitations: contact with im- 
were minds, for example. Cham- 
pions are not developed by com- 
petition with dubs; it’s so easy the 
teacher atrophies. 

5. Much of the classroom work 
is negative. The teacher's job is to 
find flaws, not to construct as a 
Ford or a Maugham. She does aid 
|pupils in planning and executing, 
yet the positivism of the job is 
outweighed by its negativism. 

6. Minutiae become important, 
jsinee the teacher lives with the in- 
finitely small details of childhood, 
‘not the problems of adult life. 

7. While the engineer can ride 
over the bridge he constructs, the 
jintangibility of the results are apt 
\to bring to the teacher a feeling 
of frustration. Thus she fails to re- 
‘ceive the tremendous lift success- 
ful effort should bring. 

8. The turned in 
against herself by the impinging of 
‘the personalities of the pupils 
against hers. 


teacher is 


Objectivity is lost. 

9. While teachers are instructed 
lo praise the efforts of their pupils, 
lrequently the attitude of the sup- 
erintendent is the opposite in re- 
gard to the teacher’s efforts. When 
efforts pass unremarked, success 
‘turns to ashes and a “what’s-the- 
j use” feeling is engendered. 

10. “Democratic 


participation” 
may be limited to “vessing” the 
‘uperintendent and genuflecting to 
his ideas. Fettering the teacher’s 
mitiative, responsibility and lead- 





ership develops automatons rather 
than integrated leaders. 

Reeder (Fundamentals of School 
Administration, p. 27) says: “The 
development of a pleasing person- 
ality is so important for success in 
a democracy that it should be re- 
garded as one of the fundamental 
aims of education.” Garfieid de- 
“Mark Hop- 
a log and a 
the other.” In effect, 
that the importance 
of the teacher transcends all other 
factors. 


fined a university as, 
kins on one end of 
student on 
he said 
Henry Van Dyke’s opin- 
ion is: “Knowledge ma 
from books; 


be gained 
but the love of know- 
ledge is transmitted only by per- 
sonal contact.” If a teacher has 
only knowledge to give, the pupil 
may as well enroll in a correspond- 
ence “Emo- 
tion and the Educative Process”, 


says. “Teachers should be selected 


school. Prescott, in 


for their intelligence, sympathetic 
insight into children’s needs and 
behavior and for their skill in get- 


ting along with children. They 
should not be selected primarily 


on the basis of their erudition, 
‘disciplinary ability’ or knowledge 
of teaching techniques.” 

The heavy foot of community 
sadism must lifted from the 
neck of the teacher. The hardy 
individualist cannot do it; he will 
simply 


be 


eliminated. In _ these 
days of much talk about democ- 
racy and treatment of minority 
the shackles with which 
each community enslaves its teach- 
ers must be struck off by the con- 
certed and determined efforts of 
state and national teacher associa- 
tions. The measure of the teacher 
Shackles 
can never make teachers; oppor- 
tunity to direct their own lives 
will develop better personalities 
which will 


teaching. 


be 


froups, 


must be her teaching. 


show in improved 

It requires no Einstein to teach 
mathematics, no Spengler to teach 
history. While teachers must be 
prepared academically and must 
continue to study, they sadly need 
money and freedom enough to ob- 
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tain recreation, since leading 
others is the hardest kind of strain 
on the nervous system. More sun- 
shine, more fresh air and more fun 
will pay handsome dividends. 
Quoting Blos: “The teacher re- 
quires deep, personal satisfaction, 
relationships and appreciations 
She must balance 
professional specialization with a 


outside school. 


wealth of adult experiences; in- 
tellectually, socially, emotionally.” 
It is outside school hours that the 
teacher's activities will do much to 
overcome the dwarfing of her mind 
and personality incurred through 
her daily contacts with the imma- 
ture. There it is that she can parti- 
cipate in something on a scale 
larger than the details of the class- 
the frustrations of the 
classroom can be balanced by sat- 
isfactions to prevent warping of the 
ego. She can practice the objective 
viewpoint which brings a feeling 
of competence and ability to handle 
situations without being emotion- 
ally upset. 


room and 


Teachers, at least at the begin- 


nings of their careers, have the 
urge for subjective achievement 
and objective recognition. With- 


holding that part of the remunera- 
tion which feeds the ego starves 
the personality. Some recognition 
may come in the form of higher 
position or increased salary, yet 
if official superiors should express 
satisfaction and pleasure from time 
to time, the teacher would respond 
with better teaching. The inner 
glow would do it. Bulletins of the 
school district, furthermore, might 
carry citations. The N.E.A. might 
offer tokens to outstanding work, 
just as the movies grant Academy 
Awards, and other fields, the Pul- 
itzer Prize and Nobel Award. Na- 
poleon said, “Men fight for rib- 
bons.” Another form of recogni- 
tion would be a year’s sabbatical 
leave; still another, exchange with 
a distant city. 

Assuredly, the teacher should be 
an integrating personality; all too 
frequently, she isn’t. Much time is 
spent discussing integration and 
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efforts are made to build integrat- 
ing personalities; all for the chil- 
dren. First, let’s teachers 
with integrating personalities, for 
they will better understand the fac- 


have 


tors, the results and the method 
for building these. 
WwW 

In conclusion, should the teach- 

ers apply to themselves the things 
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which are written about the per: | 
sonalities of the children, the teach, 
ing profession, in one generation, 
would come to ovcupy in society 
the place which is really its due, 








| DIDN'T MISS TT AT ALL 


1 ‘fil Che diaddty 


bial — 


; } 
oto peebbbdal 


to know a man whose every other 
“If don’t know but 
After making each 
decision, even when the decision 
was of importance, he 
would go over and over in his mind 
the wisdom of the decision and 
keep saying to himself and aloud 
“I don’t know but I missed it.” 
This man landed eventually in the 
insane asylum. 

You at some time or other have 
come to the decision that you want 
to be a teacher. Right now other 
lines of work beckon with unusual 
seductiveness, the lure of big money, 
the desire to be in uniform, to be 
riveting or running a machine, or 
to be taking the place of a soldier 
at the front. These are natural de- 
sires. But having decided to be a 
teacher you should drive from 
your mind such conflicting pulls 
if you wish to be happy and suc- 
cessful. To paraphrase a great 
teacher: “With such imperious im- 
pulses beckoning you away to an- 
other life you will never know that 
absorption in teaching which is 
the essence of art. You will know 
only that pain of conflict which de- 
stroys the possibility of happy 
work.” To say, even to yourself, 
“T don’t know but I missed it” may 
lead you to the madhouse. To say, 
on the other hand, “I didn’t miss 
it at all—I have a fixed purpose in 
life, I know where I am going, I 
am on my way, I will be the best 
teacher I am capable of being,” 
will lead you to success and hap- 
piness and peace. 


statement was 
I missed it.” 


trifling 





RALPH C. JENKINS 
President, State Teachers College 
Danbury, Connecticut 


Over a hundred years ago a man 
in Massachusetts made a great de- 
cision. He had trained to be a 
lawyer but the work never ab- 
sorbed all his energies. Suddenly 
and unexpectedly he was offered 
the Secretaryship of the newly 
created Massachusetts Board of Ed- 
ucation. On July 1, 1837, he took 
office and the next day he wrote, 
“I no longer write myself attorney, 
counsellor or lawyer. My law books 
are for sale. My office is ‘to let.’ 
The bar is no longer my forum. I 
have betaken myself to the larger 
sphere of mind and morals.” 

This, of course, was Horace Mann 
and he is called the Father of Pub- 
lie Schoo] Education. Could the 
new government established by the 
Founding Fathers have survived if 
Horace Mann had not built under 
t the firm foundation of the pub- 
lic school? After he took up ed- 
ucation Horace Mann kept saying, 
in one form or other, all his life 
“I didn’t miss at at all.” 

Ww 
There was another Con- 
necticut born, whose friends in the 
early years told him again and 


man, 


again that he was missing it in 
giving up his health, position and 
fortune in the cause of public ed- 
Just 
years ago now he had been fired 


ucation. about a hundred 
from his job as Connecticut’s first 
Commissioner of Education and 
moved over to Rhode Island to be 
State Superintendent of Schools 
there. During the next five years 
he held more than 1100 meetings 


and delivered more than 1500 ad- 


- 
, 


dresses. He, Henry Barnard, later 
became the first principal of Cop 
necticut’s first Normal School and 
the first U.S. Commissioner of Bé. 
ucation. 

Dr. W. C. Bagley, once wrote of 
him: “Dr. Barnard was a real her 
of civilization.” Henry Barnard 
never once thought “ I don’t know 
but I missed it.” 





He said instead, | 
in the autumn of his life, “So fa | 
back as I have any recollection the { 
cause of true education—of the! 
complete education of every huma 
being without regard to the acc 
dents of birth or fortune—seemed 
most worthy of the consecration of 
all my powers, and if need be, of | 
any sacrifice of time, money and } 
labor which I might be called upon 
to make in its behalf.” 
v 

I once had the honor of intro | 
ducing to the Connecticut Associ« 
tion of Public School Superintenté 
ents Dr. Albert Winship, at that 
time perhaps the best known et 
Dr. Winship; 
had spent his life in editing the! 
Journal of Education and in lee 
turing to groups of teachers in al 
parts of the United States. He 
crossed the continent more than! 
hundred and fifty times on lectur 
tours and probably talked to mor 
teachers in his lifetime than am 
In one of his books 
“Danger Signals for Teachers,” Ds 
Winship points out the danger @) 
a teacher ever letting herself this 
“T don’t know but I missed it.” Te 


ucator in America. 


other man. 


says: 


“I am proud of having beet 
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identified with the teaching pro- 
fession through the editorship 
of an educational magazine for 

a third of a century. Occasion- 
ally I realize that some fellow 
would think more of me if I did 
not magnify my connection with 
the profession and with such a 
man I magnify all the more my 
association with teachers. Don’t 
fail to have prideful affection 
for the calling or profession of 
teaching.” 

vW 

Thus far my quotations have 
been from school administrators 
and editors and lecturers. But how 
about the rank and file of class- 
room teachers? 

A few years ago I spent a couple 
of weeks with Dr. Will S. Monroe 
at Couching Lion Farm on the side 
of Camel’s Hump Mountain. Part 
of the time each day was devoted 
to taking notes on Dr. Monroe’s 
life as he revealed it to me. I hope 
sometime to get those notes into 


shape for a brief biography of this 
extraordinary man. 

Dr. Monroe had spent nearly all 
his life as a teacher in the West- 
field, Massachusetts, az.| ‘he Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, Normal Schools. 
He was a man of many interests. 
During the summer vacations that 
he enjoyed as a teacher, he visited 
Europe many times and wrote a 
dozen books of travel. When he re- 
tired he constructed in Vermont 
the Monroe Skyline Trail, a sec- 
tion of the Long Trail which tra- 
verses the Green Mountains, pack- 
ing the materials for several shel- 
ters on his back. He was a great 
lover of dogs and became a judge 
of prize dogs, was an officer of the 
American Kennel Association and 
built up after his retirement from 
teaching one of the best libraries 
in this country. For a 
short time he was a school admin- 
istrator in Pasadena, California, 
but the thing that his heart was 
in and the thing he was proudest 


on dogs 


of was that he had been for prac- 
tically all his life a classroom 
teacher. 

Over and over again he said to 
me as | questioned him about vari- 
ous aspects of his life, “I was al- 
ways glad that I prepared myself 
so thoroughly for teaching and re- 
mained a teacher until the time 
came for my retirement.” Will 
Monroe’s name will go down to 
posterity. He didn’t miss it at all 
in having been a classroom teacher. 

WwW 

I have often told the story of 
how Clarence DeMarr, the mara- 
thon runner, came to Northern 
Vermont from Boston to speak just 
after he had won his most famous 
race. We were seated at my family 
table in Johnson when the tele- 
phone rang and the National 
Broadcasting Company was on the 
line wanting Clarence DeMarr to 
come to New York (300 miles 
away) to broadcast on a coast to 
coast hook-up. I shall never forget 
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his reply. His words were some- 
thing like these, “No, I can’t be 
bothered to come to New York to 
broadcast. I came up here partly 
to see a teacher I had in school as 
a boy. She is ill and along in years 
and may not live long and I have 
promised to come to see her.” So 
the next day I took him to New- 
port, Vermont, to see that teacher 
who had made such an impression 
on Clarence DeMarr as a boy that 
nothing could keep him from say- 
ing perhaps a last good-bye to her. 
Did she miss it in being a teacher? 
No, she didn’t miss it at all. 


vW 


Two years ago a teacher retired 
from the Danbury State Teachers 
College faculty after fifty years of 
faithful service. I asked this teach- 
er, Miss Anna Scollin, to send me 
a few words from her long experi- 
ence as a teacher which might be 
helpful in keeping out those mis- 
“IT don’t know but 
| missed it” which sometimes crash 
into the mind and do so much dam- 
age. Here are some of the things 


chievous words, 


Miss Scollin wrote: 


“It is a joy to be permitted to 
watch the growth of mind among 
pupils. It is surprising how 
quickly children grow up and 


take their places in life. Some 


become distinguished in the 
learned professions, some in 


public office, many now wear a 
service uniform of some kind. 
The number become 
good, loyal American citizens. 


greatest 


Whenever she hears of their suc- 
cess or usefulness the teacher 
says with pride. ‘These were my 
pupils.’ In many cases a teacher 
is held in esteem next to para- 
ents. What a tribute to receive 
a note written in sincerity by a 
parent thanking a teacher; or it 
may be a visit expressing appre- 
ciation! An earnest, conscien- 
tious teacher has the approval 
of heaven. There are times when 
she can bring new life, hope and 


courage into the hearts of the 


weary. Near-miracles are often 
achieved by giving children 


honest appreciation at the right 
time. Who wouldn't be a mira- 
‘ ha 
cle worker! 
Ww 


General Dwight D. Eisenhowe 
advising Milton to 
take a position as a college presi- 
dent wrote as follows, “A large pa. 
of the kind of peace achieved after 


his brother 


this war rests on the principles 
laid down in America’s schools.” 


Also Commissioner Alonzo G. 
Grace recently wrote me: 
“If we continue to build a 


civilization built on materialism 
we are merely setting the stage 
for a collapse of our culture. The 
most fundamental job in Am- 
erica is teaching in the public 
school system. The satisfaction 
that 
velopment of character and con- 
structive 


one receives from the de- 


citizenship far out- 
weighs the money that one 


might secure in other areas of 
life. privilege. 
The capacity to cause people to 


Teaching is a 


grow is worth more to me than 


all the money in the world 
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I could go on piling illustration 
on illustration. There is my friend 
Herman Horne who couldn't come 
up to Danbury one year to give our 
commencement address because by 
doing so he would have to miss one 

f his classes at New York Uni. 


‘re was George Herbert Pal. 

r who said that Harvard Col. 
vege paid him for doing what he 
would gladly pay Harvard for the 
p-ivilege of doing. 

There is the Great Teacher Him. 
self who prepared for His teaching 
for over thirty years and then in 
three short years taught a Gospel 
of Love and Service that the wor, 
Each 


one of you knows from your own 


had never known before. 
life experience one or more great 
teachers who have at some critical 
time in your life guided your steps 
and set you on the right path and 
helped to make you what you are 
today. Would you say that these 
teachers missed it? No, they didn’t 
miss it at all, and you yourself 
won't miss it if you do your level 
best each day to make yourself into 
the most artistic teacher you can 
possibly become. 





“Educate She’s? Never!” 


When public schools were being 
organized in the early colonies, 
the question of the education of 
girls arose. . . Such education was 
practically unheard of, and it was 


a bold individual who argued 
“that two hours, or a part of that 
time be devoted to the instruc- 


tion of females, as they are a ten- 
der and interesting branch of the 
community, and have been much 
neglected by the public schools of 
the town.” Finally, one New Eng- 
land village voted that a commit- 
tee might arrange with the school- 
master “to instruct girls two hours 
in a day after the boys are dis- 
missed.” 


This brought the 
but not all 
favored it. The 
Massachusetts, in 
1788 voted “Not to be at any ex- 
pense for schooling girls,” and 
Haverhill also rejected it. There 
is a record of this exclamation of 
one Haverhill citizen—*“Haverhill 
educate she’s? Never.” 

It was commonly believed, even 
bv teachers and other professional 
that certain subjects, 
Latin and Geometry, 
were “beyond the grasp of weak 
female intelligence and above their 
powers.” 

—Harry. C. McKown 
in Fools and Foolishness 


matter to a 
head. communities 
Committee at 


Northampton, 


educators, 
especially 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


ALBERT L. BILLIG 


! Reprinted with permission from 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 


lr WE assume that the purpose 
the American high school is to 
meet the needs of its student body, 
there is an evident deficiency in 
the matter of helping the student 
) understand himself and those 
shout him.- In usual parlance this 
comes under the province of psy- 
chology. It is a patent fact that 
ther! integration of personal and 
social adjustments is the para- 
mount issue, yet these needs are 
only met in the most roundabout 
and perfunctory manner. Many 
students remark, rather sarcastic- 
ally, that the school seems to offer 
everything save that which they 
most need and in which they are 
most earnestly interested. Even a 
reticent individual coming in con- 
tact with the high school student 
quickly becomes aware of his con- 
suming interest in himself, and in 
how others respond to him in vari- 
ous social situations. 

It is true, students reluctantly 
admit, that a mastery of English, 
mathematics, etc., is useful; how- 
ever, this usefulness seems remote 
and nebulous compared with the 
pressing problems 
which they have to meet in their 
everyday living. Much of the stress 
and 


psy chosocial 


strain which youth 
awake on troubled nights is due 
to these psychosocial problems. 
These problems are _ resolved 
around such focuses as friendship 
and affection, as well as around 
easual contacts with other people. 
Social usefulness and personal zest 
are dependent, to a large degree, 
upon the achieving of satisfying 
personal relationships. Why does 
not the school educate the whole 
student, and thus contribute to- 
ward the solution of the student’s 
greatest need? The school would 
find a definite opportunity by aid- 
ing pupils to meet these psycho- 
social problems more adequately. 


keeps 


Allentown 


Various sections of our country 
- met, and are meeting, these 
siujent needs in a realistic way. 


A survey made in 1934 indicates 


“that psychology was being offered 


in about two-thirds of the Kansas 
high schools. 

During the year 1937 the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association pub- 
lished the results of a “Survey on 
Teaching Psychology in Secondary 
Schools.” Less than ten percent 
of the administrators responded to 
the query. However, the few re- 
plies received are suggestive. One 
school indicates that its fifth grade 
pupils deal with psychological 
questions. This indicates the pres- 
ence of foresight, and not the usual 
hindsight which makes our juven- 
ile courts, behavior clinics, and 
other allied agencies a “must” in 
our social structure. 

The responses indicate that in 
various schools the courses given 
cover the areas of “mental hy- 
giene” and “personality.” 
schools 


Incertain 


these materials are inte- 
grated with the content of some 
standard subject already in the 


school’s curriculum, such as social 


studies, biology, and _ hygiene. 
Some schools tie in psychology 


with homemaking courses such as 
“Home Management” and “Life 
Problems.” It is possible that this 
psychological content can be added 
in such a manner that the results 
will be worthless to the pupil. In 
order to insure significant out- 
comes the instructor must have a 
firm -“oundwork in psychology or 
the entire course may become a 
farce. For example, if the instruc- 
tor merely exhorts the pupils “not 
to worry” or “to develop their will- 
power” the results will obviously 
be negative. 

It was found by Mikesell during 
the 1940-41 school year “that 227 
high schools of the state (Kansas) 


(Pennsylvania) High School 


teach psychology either every year 
or in alternate years.” This state 
ranks first, it is believed, in pro- 
portion to the population, in the 
percentage of high school pupils 
receiving instruction in psychol- 
ogy. have a 
satisfactory statistical sample, the 


Since here we 


findings from the investigations 
conducted have a reliable  sig- 


nificance and can be applied to a 
comparable setting in the State of 
Pennsylvania. Some of the find- 
ings were “that too often teachers 
in the subject had very little in- 
struction in the field,” also “that 
there was a pressing demand for 
practical and that 
there was “a very urgent need for 
a regular psychology high school 
textbook.” 

Again, in 1941-42 a second sur- 
vey was made to ascertain student 


psychology,” 


preferences according to main top- 
“The main topics in order of 
preference (by percentages) were: 
emotion, 83 per cent; power of 
environment, 83 per cent; how to 
deal properly with people, 81 per 
cent; personality, 78 per cent; self 
confidence, 77 per cent; what is 
psychology, 76 per cent; habit, 75 
per cent; how to study, 73 per 
cent; maladjustment, 73 per cent; 
intelligence, 72 per cent; memory, 
72 per cent; success, 70 per cent; 
learning, 70 per cent. 
“Sub-topics which should be in- 
cluded in a textbook: use of habit, 
92 per cent; place of psychology 
in life, 81 per cent; rules for study, 
81 per cent; how habits are 
formed, 80 per cent; benefit and 
harm of emotion, 79 per cent; 
methods of breaking a habit, 79 
per cent.” 


ics. 


Those receiving lower 
percentage preferences are deemed 
unessential in this paper. 

The important problems as 
viewed by these high school stu- 
dents are: “personality adjust- 
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ment, how to study, emotions, boy 
girl relations, mind and body rela- 
tions, social problems, how we 
learn, self-confidence, leadership, 
reasoning, individual differences, 
mental hygiene, an’ sex educa- 
tion.” 

The overall findings derived 
from the “survey indicate that the 
high schools do not want only a 
preliminary but rather a self-suf- 
ficient treatment” and “the main 
challenge derived is the need to 
prepare a high school psychology 
textbook .. . It should be a thor- 
oughly practical text.” 

Since total efficiency is impera- 


tive, the timeliness of such a course 
is clear. The time is past in which 
we can afford to allow youth to 
muddle its way out of these time- 
and-energy-consuming problems. 
An individual in a constant state 
of emotional or mental anxiety is 
far below his optimum level of 
efficiency. As our leaders for the 
armed forces are being drawn, to 
a large extent, from high school 
material, the pupils must have a 
significantly greater understanding 
of human nature than is offered in 


the standard curriculum. An in- 
dividual who has a_ thorough 


knowledge and understanding of 
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himself, his limitations as wel] as 
his abilities, together with the es 
sential techniques of handling 
people, will be many times more 
valuable. The high schools mug 
take up many of the college's tra. 
ditional responsibilities. 
WwW 

Nature has one arbitrary law, 
only the fit survive. Since surviygl 
is the criterion, the efficiency of the 
human quantity, in the equation, 
is a variable. The largest value 
(human efficiency) may be the 
margin by which survival might 


be determined. 








EDUCATION IN ATTITUDES 


|» THIS age of things practical 
it may sound almost a sacrilege to 
make a claim for the by-products 
of education. These by-products 
may be called attitudes. They can- 
not be measured by the yardstick 
nor can they be described in terms 
of skills and knowledges. You can 
neither apply a caliper nor use a 
leveling instrument. They will not 
answer to voltages nor be affected 
by pressures. And yet these ab- 
stractions that we call attitudes are 
the real motive power back of hu- 
man actions and in the end affect 
things material. They are the great 
traditional spiritual forces that 
have come down to us as a heritage 
and that distinguish one people 
from another. We may forget the 
multiplication tables, or how to 
parse and to conjugate, or how to 
convert fractions to decimals and 
vice versa, or even how to extract 
square and cube root! But we will 
never forget those indelibily writ- 
ten lessons of kindness, goodness, 
courtesy, self control, truth and 
perseverance which have come to 
us the hard way and by the way 


of experience in our every day liv- 
ing. 

Sometimes it takes a great cal- 
amity like the present global war 
to break that idol of the 
American people—smug compla- 
cency. And then we wonder why 


great 


a people so _ accustomed to 
liberal ways of thinking, act- 
ing, and living find it difficult 
to adjust themselves to new and 
strange experiences. We _ rebel 
against rationing, against price 
ceilings and price fixing, and 


against the restrictions to our free 
and easy ways. We regard censor- 
ship and the curtailment of news 
and speech as un-American. We 
regard all those war-time incon- 
veniences as an abridgement of 
certain “inalienable rights” and 
privileges. In all such reactions to 
limitations to our personal free- 
doms our patriotism is naturally 
questioned and we seem forgetful 
of the sacrifice and duties of the 
boys on Guadalcanal and in the 
desert sands of North Africa; boys 
who are carrying on for us—and 
we have not even tasted hardships 


CARMON ROSS 
Superintendent of Schools 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


beyond 


temperatures that are 


slightly below normal! 
Naturally, in the final analysis, 
we begin to question certain phases 
of the education which may ae 
count for this lack of feeling or 
balance towards situations that are 
suddenly thrust upon us as a peo 
ple. The achievements of Amer 
ica the past two years in turning 
from a peace-time economy to 4 
war economy has been more than 
phenomenal—it has been a Mira 
cle of all Time! We take pride in 
this and we may justly credit a 
share of this to the public schools 
and to their trained intelligence. 
There is very little argument over 
the mobilization of industry to 
war production and the efficient 
way in which it has been done. 
On the other hand, the one com- 
mon criticism is our lack of wil | 
ingness to conform to certain sit 
uations which may spell sacrifice 
of comforts and the disruption of | 
doing things “as usual.” Call this | 
lack of “discipline,” if you will. 
Our emotions have not caught up 
with our practical natures. Our 
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feelings, dispositions, or attitudes 


do 
not seem to respond to the emer- 
gencies found on all sides. 
Apparently somewhere along the 
line, the life stream, as it were, of 
emotional reactions and feelings 
has failed to be directed along 
proper channels. Oh, yes, we have 
succeeded in producing a nation 
of grandstand and bleacher en- 
thusiasts who know all the cheers 
and who will yell and cheer and 
stampede to high-pressure danger 
points. But there it ends. How 
can we mobilize these tremendous 
enthusiasms, and outbursts of feel- 
ings so that we may have the same 
results when the appeal is to things 
serious and to those great virtues 
of human behavior which we may 
call right “attitudes”? It is almost 
futile and useless to talk about the 
education of our feelings or at- 
titudes unless there is a logical 
reason for doing so. Too often we 
have tried to develop in the school- 


towards actions and controls 
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room ideals of contro], goodness, 
cleanliness of speech, clean think- 
ing, love of country, loyalty to self 
and fellows, and many other well 
known simple virtues because we 
as teachers have thought that it 
would make our daily life more 
pleasant and easy. We have failed 
to point out to young people the 
real significance of such mastering 
controls as morality, loyalty, truth- 
fulness, self-discipline, unselfish- 
ness, reverence, justice, love of 
country, respect for the rights of 
others, and tolerance. These and 
others constitute fundamental at- 
titudes which must be understood 
and which need to be illustrated by 
the lives of great personalities and 
significant events not only in our 
own history but in that of other 
people. The post-war reconstruc- 
tion we are all thinking about and 
planning for will be a repetition 
of what happened after Versailles 
unless we admit into our planning 
these great and controlling feel- 


ings or attitudes. We may truly 
question whether or not these dom- 
inating attitudes should have a 
priority over matters of trade, 
economics, territorial indemnities, 
minority groups and _ self-suffici- 
ency! 

Within the compass of a brief 
article such as this it is hardly 
possible to do more than suggest 
the necessity to educate for cer- 
tain attitudes. Of one thing, how- 
ever, | am convinced. The business 
of educating for certain attitudes 
is not that of any one teacher or 
person, but that of all teachers. 
Just as the teaching of English 
will never be fruitful until every 
teacher is a teacher of English, 
likewise the emotional education 
of children will never be a reality 
until every teacher realizes his or 
her responsibility. Studies in char- 
acter education have flooded the 
market. The so-called “school vir- 
tues” and “civic virtues” are found 
in every curriculum. We have fail- 
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ed, however, to appreciate fully 
that it is not the business of one 
person alone to do this important 
piece of work. Every subject and 
every class-room is a laboratory of 
experience. Educating for attitudes 
is a cooperative enterprise that 
may and should be carried on in 
every school activity and program 
—the classroom, the hall, the audi- 
torium, the gymnasium, the ath- 
letic field, the school store, the 
lunch room, the playgrounds, and 
even the office! This is not a glori- 
fied “activity” program. Rather 
it is an integrated program where- 
in all the forces within the power 
of the school organization, and 
even the community, may make 
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their impression upon growing 
youth to the end that desirable 
traits of character, personality and 
behavior patterns may be firmly 
ingrained. This is not indoctrina- 
tion, but pure common sense in 
both philosophy and method. The 
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school’s job after all is to help 
prepare youth so that it may be 
able to stand up under the pres 
sure of adversity as well as unde 
the benign influence of our dem. 
ocratic prosperity in days of peace 
and easy-going ways. 





“RUSTY” 


TEACHERS REPOLISHED 


MAYNARD C. WALTZ 
Instructor in Education 
Keene (New Hampshire) Teachers College 


| N ANTICIPATION of a teacher 
shortage during the school year 
1943-44, Commissioner James N. 
Pringle and the State Board of 
Education authorized President 
Lloyd P. Young of Keene Teach- 
ers College to conduct a unique 
type of refresher course for 
teachers during the 
school session of 1943. 

Instead of depending upon re- 
cent high 


summer 


school graduates as 
some states have found necessary, 
New Hampshire made its appeal 
to former teachers who had been 
out ef service for many years. 
As a result, two groups of twenty 
each came to the Keene Teachers 
College campus for a two week 
period of 
training. 


intensive refresher 
These groups were, for 
the most part, composed of for- 
mer successful teachers who had 
married, brought up families and 
accepted duties of responsible 
citizenship in their communities. 
For example, two were members 
of school committees, five had 
sons in the Armed Services, one 
had a family of six youngsters, 
and two had daughters who had 
just been graduated in June from 
the Teachers College and who 
had accepted teaching positions 
for the present school year. All 
were motivated by a desire to 
serve their state in its time of 
need. 

The program offered to these 
former teachers, although of 
duration, was varied and 
full of worthwhile material. At- 
tention to the individual 


of each teacher in her 


short 


needs 
future 
basic principle 
underlying all of the work. 


school was _ the 


Mrs. Dorothy S. Carle, element. 
ary supervisor, Gloucester, Massa. 
chusetts, taught Language Arts 
and Miss Dorothy McGeoch, for. 
merly of the Plymouth Teacher 
College faculty, and now a mem. 
ber of the Keene faculty, taught 
Programs, Mathematics, and _ the 
social studies. 

From eight to nine o'clock the 
“refreshees” were in class with 
Mrs. Carle, from nine to eleven 
they observed in the demonstra 
tion school taught by Miss Me. 
Geoch, and from eleven to eleven- 
thirty they conferred with Miss 
McGeoch regarding methods used 
in the school. Lunch was followed 


by a one hour regular class period | 


with Miss McGeoch. Then came 
work in the laboratory workshop 


or in special lecture-conferences 
with other educators who were in- 
vited to assist in this special train 
ing. President 
discussed the school register and 
ways of 
State 


co-operating with the 


Department of Education. 


Miss Dorothy Minor dealt with 
recreation. Mr. Harry Davis spoke 
on Music in the Schools. Mr} 


Doris Langley and Mrs. Frank 
Blackington took up the possibil- 
ties of Art in the Rural School, and 
Miss Virginia Beardsley dealt with | 
materials for the primary grades | 


The two weeks period ended | 


with a graduation ceremony in the| 


best New Hampshire style with } 
certificates, class songs, motto, and 
The enthusiasm 
and energy shown by the groups | 
will do much to maintain satisfac 
standards in New 
critical 


all the fixings. 


tory school 


Hampshire during the 


years ahead. 


Lloyd P. Young * 
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4 as to Mie 


BYRON C. KIRBY 
Principal, Oliver School 
South Bend, Indiana 

Heterogeneous Grouping 

Homogeneous grouping has its 
advantages. If all children in a 
group learn at the same rate—be 
it fast or shlow—no child is handi- 
capped by having to wait for slow 
pupils, or by trying to progress 
faster than he can. All can pro- 
ceed at an even pace. But is this 
true education? 

In life the bright and the slow 
must plan, work, play and live to- 
gether. They are in one world, 
one society. Success in their indus- 
trial and social relations depends 
upon their ability to understand 
each other, to think together, work 
together and to sympathize with 
one another. Sympathy is elemen- 
tal to unity—and can best be 
created when the bright, slow and 
slower are educated together. It 
is then and then only that the 
alert learn to have patience and to 
wait for their less fortunate as- 
sociates; that the more intelligent 
learn that those less favored have 
some sound ideas after all, and 
that they can achieve along certain 
lines. Too, it is in normal groups 
that the slow come to realize that 
some are more alert mentally than 
they and can surpass them along 
certain lines. This is realism— 
but it is essential to the maximum 
degree of understanding. When 
the intelligent remain humble and 
recognize the good qualities of the 
less alert, and the slow understand 
that there actually are others more 
qualified to do certain things then 
they have at least the foundation 
for harmony and unity. Educa- 
tion in normal groups lays the 
foundation for understanding, 
sympathy, cooperation. 

All wisdom is not in high: places 
nor all ignorance in low. It be- 
hooves us to slow down, sympa- 
thize with everybody and work out 
our salvation cooperatively. That 
may take longer but we'll like it 
better. 


The Clamor for Time 

It is natural for the head of each 
department to want more time for 
his subject. That indicates he be- 
lieves in it. When the heads of 
several departments, however, 
clamor for more periods the ad- 
ministrator has a problem on his 
hands. 

The first question that comes to 
my mind in this connection is, “Is 
more time necessary?” My opin- 
ion is that in most cases—perhaps 
all—we have time enough. What 
we do need is to know how to use 
it all effectively. Too much time 
is wasted in scolding and creating 
fear on the part of the class. Make 
the work interesting, vital, snappy; 
be thoughtful, fair and helpful, 
then scolding will be unnecessary 
and high achievement will result. 
Again, time is wasted telling long 
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stories, talking off the subject and 
keeping note books. These note 
books are the bane of the class 
room—they kill off the group from 
the start. Far better for the teacher 
to lead a peppery discussion based 
on assigned readings. If this js 
done properly views will be ex. 
changed, points developed and jp. 
kindled. These interests 
will lead to: extra unassigned re. 
search provided the material be 
readily accessible and readable. 

More time? in many instances 
that it not the problem. The prob. 
lem is to use the time we do have 
efficiently—to get full value out of 
it—to stimulate each child to his 
maximum effort. Stimulate him 
and he'll work overtime with a 
vim—kill his interest and all the 
time in the world is not worth 
much. 


terests 





Speaking 


of Shoo 


RANDALL R. PENHALE 
Principal, Iron River (Mich.) High School 


I have just finished visiting at 
least one class taught by each of 
the teachers in the high school. In 
the paragraphs which follow I 
shall outline very briefly my reac- 
tions. Perhaps other administra- 
tors would be interested in com- 
paring notes. 

In all classes, the organization 
of subject matter was splendidly 
handled. Teachers knew what 
they were going to teach and with- 
out exception held to the lesson 
which apparently had been as- 
signed. Preparation and planning 
account for this organization. 

When it came to noting to what 
extent pupils’ aims as opposed to 
teachers’ aims had been taken in- 
to consideration, I felt that here 
was room for improvement. Sub- 
ject matter must be brought down 
to the level of boys and girls, par- 
ticularly with reference to their 
acceptance of the aims. Unless 


they understood what the lesson 


is about, the time used is wasted. 
I would strongly urge that 
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teachers use less of their time lec- | 


turing to the class. This is especi- 
ally difficult to do when the le 
son for the next day is being die 
cussed. It is the easiest thing to 
do, yet much of what is said goes 
over the heads of the pupils, un- 
less explanations are frequently 
punctuated with questions aimed 


mino: 
mitte 
the c 
traini 
is ap 


* ones, 


at the students as to whether each ° 


unit of the explanation is clear. 

To stimulate enjoyment in the 
business of obtaining an educt 
tion on the part of our pupils is 
indeed an arduous task in this day 
and age of so many more attrat 
tive things than school. Yet I feel 
an occasional smile by a teacher to 


a pupil (or even to a whole class!) 


will go a long way to emphasize 
the fact that teachers are also hv 
man. To be serious is important, 
but to be pleasant is more impor 
tant. 
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In practically all classes, I no- 
ticed too great a tendency to per- 
mit one or two-word answers to 
questions asked by the instructor. 
To encourage students to discuss 
a topic fully—in oral paragraphs 
_js one of the best evidences of a 
good teacher. Particularly is this 
tue in the eleventh and twelth 
grades by which time pupils ought 
to be thinking of continuing their 
education in college or technical 


| school. 


What I have said about training 
in expression also applies to a 
teacher's skill in questioning. 
When skill has been developed, 
pupils will talk clearly and loudly 
enough to be heard in all parts 
of the room. In most classes, pu- 
pils recite unintentionally to the 
teacher, and as a result other stu- 
dents do not hear what is said un- 
less a school is blessed with movas 
ble chairs which are arranged so 
as to face each other. Not to hear 
what is said has a great deal to do 
with pupil disinterest. 

Teachers are making good pro- 
gress in the matter of getting 
around to all parts of the class. 


' In one or two instances a small 


minority of students are being per- 
mitted to monopolize the time of 
the class. While this is splendid 
training for our bright pupils, it 
is apt to discourage the poorer 


' ones. I feel that it is best, too, to 


hear one student at a time. The 
interest as manifested by several 
students responding at once is bet- 
ter than no interest, but too fre- 
quently not much is understood. 

Some instructors, particularly 
women, do not speak clearly and 
loudly enough to be heard by all 
pupils in the room. When this 
characteristic prevails, I. have 
found that students also tend to 
talk in undertones, necessitating 
many of the answers being re- 
peated. This time lost. 

Women teachers make much 
better use of our bulletin boards 
than do men. This feature of a 
classroom’s equipment is often the 
first to attract the attention of a 
Visitor and excites the interest of 


J May Es Rig 


students. It is a teaching medium, 
which if kept fresh and up to date, 
we can not afford to overlook. 
“The chief problem in your 
school,” said Dr. Edgar G. John- 
son, when he last visited our school 
in November, 1940, as the official 
representative of the University of 
Michigan, “would seem to me to 
be that which faces almost every 
high school. With the growth of 
high school population, there has 
come into the school a large group 
whose interests are not of the tradi- 
tional academic type. For them 
(and they represent the majority 
of our high school pupils), the 
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high school courses should be prac- 
tical, closely related to pupils’ out- 
of-school experiences, and defin- 
itely pointed toward satisfying in- 
dividual and community needs. As 
a vital type of general education 
is developed for all high school 
youth, the special interest of the 
academically-minded minority can 
be better cared for in classes en- 
rolling those with similar tastes 
and interests. Adaptation of teach- 
ing procedure to different interests 
and abil*iies within the classroom 
would seem to me to be the prob- 
lem which might most actively en- 
gage the interest of your teachers.” 





hi— 
J 


May Ms. Whong 


WILLIAM C. McGINNIS 
Superintendent of Schools, Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


The Fundamentals 


I overheard an educator who 
took pride in himself as a Liberal 
say, “The real fads and frills are 
the three Rs.” It used to be popu- 
lar to say that subject matter is 
not the important thing in educa- 
tion. One of the most prominent 
educators in the country once said 
that if he had to make a choice 
between arithmetic and music as 
a school subject he would retain 
music and eliminate arithmetic. 

We recall the vicious and con- 
tinual attacks made on the schools 
a few years ago which were aimed 
at the costs of the schools. It was 
common practice to present argu- 
ments that the schools were wast- 
ing the taxpayers’ money on “fads 
and frills.” Music, health educa- 
tion, art, manual training, and 
home economics were the subjects 
labeled “fads and frills.” School 
people naturally resented these at- 
tacks. Some went to extremes in 
defending the so called “fads and 


frills.” Then the “Liberals” took 
part in the discussion and more ex- 
treme statements were made such 
as: “The fads and frills are the 
three Rs.” and “Subject matter 
isn’t the important thing in educa- 
tion.” 


Today the attacks on the schools 
based on the idea that the schools 
spend too much of the taxpayers’ 
money on fads and frills are rare. 
The subjects that used to be listed 
as fads and frills have won perm- 
anent and respectable places in the 
family of school subjects, although 
they are referred to as the special 
subjects. The old stand-bys, read- 
ing, arithmetic, English, and his- 
tory, geography, and citizenship 
are known as the fundamental sub- 
jects. In this article that division 
will be used for convenience and 
clarity. 

Recognition of the fact that the 
special subjects are essential parts 
of a good educational program 
may under some conditions result 
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in educational loss rather than 
gain in an individual school. A 
fair degree of mastery of the sub- 
ject matter of the fundamental sub- 
jects is the responsibility of the 
schools. Except for English that 
responsibility is the responsibility 
of the schools alone. It is not 
shared with any other agency. 
Responsibility for acquiring a 
knowledge of the special subjects 
by the pupils is a responsibility 
shared by other agencies. Respon- 
sibility for safety education is a 
joint responsibility of the school, 
the police, and the home. Respon- 
sibility for character education is 
a responsibility of the church and 
of the home as well as of the 
school. The health and physical 
well being of the pupils are the re- 
sponsibility of the home and the 
community as well as of the school. 


- 


A 1943 investigation by the writ- 
er in the school system in which 
he works and also in several other 
school systems reveals the follow- 
ing conditions: 


1. A tendency to curtail the 
time assigned to the funda- 
mental subjects. 


to 


A tendency to increase the 
time allotment of the spe- 
cial subjects. 


3. On shortened school days 
to eliminate the periods 
for the fundamental sub- 
jects. As one principal 
said, “If a subject has to 
he omitted the 
will 


omit 


teachers 

invariably 
arithmetic rather 
than a special subject if 
the decision is left to 
them.” 


I think superintendents 
and principals would be amazed 
if they should make a thorough 
investigation of the fundamental 
subjects in their schools. 


almost 


most 
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Grins Tolencn vind 


THE FATHER DRAFT 

An old man steps into an army post 
and wants to enlist. 

The astonished officer wonders why. 
“Are you a father?” he inquires, 

“I sure am. I have twelve chil- 
dren, all grown up and all got good 
jobs,” 

“But you are seventy years old. Why 
do you want to fight in the army?” 

“Well, you see, it’s this way. I 
want to help get this thing over be- 
fore they call my dad.” 


SOLID! 
Cookie: ““What’s the matter now? 
Is the meat tough?” 
Rookie: ‘The meat’s okay, but I 


can’t cut the gravy.” 


HEAVY BETTING 

A colored boy from Chattanooga 
got in a poker game with a few Eng- 
lish chaps. Picking up his cards he 
found four aces. Someone had just 
bet one pound and the colored boy 
said, “I don’t know how you boys 
count yo’ money, but I'll just raise 
yuh one ton and bet ten ounces on 
de side.” 


BUT IN HIS FAVOR 
“T’ve just been having an argument 
with the dentist.” 
“Who won?” 


“It ended in a draw.’ 


WHAT A FALL 
Accidentally a man fell out of a 
fifteen-story window in Norfolk the 
other day, but fortunately a load of 
hay was passing directly under the 
window. Unfortunately he did not 


> 


land on the hay. Fortunately, he had . 


a large insurance policy. Unfortu- 
nately, he had allowed it to lapse. 
Fortunately, he was a good Christian. 
Unfortunately, he hadn’t been to 
church for a good many years. Fort- 
unately we don’t have to foliow him 
any further. 


REAL SELF-DENIAL 


From a little town back east comes 
this story of a self-denying woman 
who contributed her savings to the 
government with this emphatic re- 
mark: 


“I’ve been saving this money 


to divorce my husband, but I’ve mad 
up my mind to deal with Hitler first” 


—San Diego City School; 
SHE HOPES SO TOO 


The worst trouble maker Miss R. 
ever remembered having in her senior 
home room was a loutish lad named 
Louis. When she learned that he was 
in the armed forces, Miss R. drew q 
sigh of relief. The other day she re. 
ceived a letter from Louis, dated 
somewhere in the South Pacific, |, 
was one of those wish-I-had-realized 
epistles so many fellows write back 
to some well-remembered teacher. But 
it ended on a high note, thus: “T only 
hope I can be as tough on the Japs 
as I was on you, last year.” 


UNHAPPY DICTATOR 

“It’s no use,” said the director, “T’l] 
have to get a new stenographer.” 

“Pity,” said his colleague. 
Faire seems a nice, obliging sort of 
girl.” 

“Oh, she certainly is. 
keep interrupting me when I’m dic- 
tating to ask me how to spell words,” 

“That’s a great waste of time,” 

“I don’t object to that,” explained 
the director, “but it embarrasses me 
to have to keep saying I don’t know.” 


SEESA WING 

A hard-working farmer had kept 
his son in college for four years at 
great sacrifice. He was notified by the 
college authorities that his son would 
not be able to graduate with his class, 

The farmer immediately went to 
interview the college president and 
learned that his son’s English was so 
poor that the college would not grant 
the young man a diploma. 

“What do you mean by his English 
being poor?” asked the disappointed 
father, 

“Well, 
president, 
seen’ and ‘I have saw.’ 

“Well, I guess that’s pretty bad,” 
said the father, “but I want to say 
this, Mr. President. I’d ruther have 


for instance,” replied the 
“your son always says 1 


” 


my son say ‘I seen’ when he had saw | 


: , 
something than to say ‘I have saw 
when he ain’t seen nothin’.” 


“Miss 


But she will | 


' 
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OF EDUCATION IN ACTION 





Millions of Children 
Are Quitting School 

WasHINGTON—Because of the great 
demand for help of all kinds, and the 
high wages offered in even the un- 
killed categories, children of school 
age are leaving the classroom at an 
increasingly rapid rate. Educators 
throughout the country are becoming 
disturbed at the trend. 

At present than 3,000,000 
boys and girls between the ages of 12 
and 18 are out of school and at work. 
Of this number, 900,000 are 14 to 15 


years of age. and in many instances are 


more 


employed illegally, according to a sur- 
vey conducted by the National Edu- 
cation Association’s Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through 
Education. Work have 
creased more than 400 per cent since 
1940, constituting, in the opinion of 
“a real threat to the 
future of this country.” 

As a 
dent 
made 
1930 


permits in- 


the commission, 


result of the increase in stu- 
of the gains 
in reducing child labor between 
and 1940 have been lost. Pres- 


emnlovment, all 


, sure is placed on the schools in many 





counties to permit the pupils to work 
on farms, in stores, at service indus- 
Many of these 
children are going into dead-end jobs 


tries and in factories. 


and, it is feared, as soon as the war 
isover they will be at a disadvantage 
when forced to compete in the labor 
market, 


Free Schooling 
For Vets Asked 

WasHincton—President Roosevelt 
asked Congress to provide now for one 
year's study in a college, or other ed- 
ucational institution, after the war for 
every qualified man and woman who 
serves six months in the armed forces 
and desires additional education. 

He sent to the legislators a billion- 
dollar program developed by a White 
House-anpointed committee of edu- 
Cators who rronose¢ d also that a limited 
group of service personnel with special 


School Costs Increase 
As Enrollments Decline 


PHILADELPHIA—Despite demands of 
the war program, financial budgets of 
the large school systems of the United 
States are generally greater this year 
than they have been in the past. In 
many of the public school systems 
teachers’ salaries have been increased 
to meet increased living costs. 

Even though more money is re- 
quired for the schools, the cities are 
losing enrollment at a constant rate, 
a survey of the typical schools of the 
country has disclosed. High schools, 
especially, are now losing students, 
either to the armed forces or to in- 
dustry. Those who reach 18 are 
drafted, while tens of thousands 14, 
15 or 16 years of age are working. 

At the same time the schools re- 
port that the teacher shortage is be- 
ginning to reach the large school sys- 
tems. Until this fall the shortage was 
mainly felt in the smaller cities or the 
rural areas. Today, however, it has 
reached into almost every school sys- 


tem in the country. Even New York 
City, with a seemingly large list of ex- 
cess teachers, is finding it difficult to 
get a sufficient number of competent 
substitutes, 

Philadelphia’s school budget for 
1943 is $1,500,000 greater than it 
was a year ago, owing in large part 
to the granting of cost-of-living sal- 
ary adjustment of $200 for every 
Pupil costs in 1942, based 
average daily attendance were: 
senior high school, $168; junior high 
school, $126; elementary school, $96. 
The 1943 cost will be 10 per cent 
higher. 

Total day school enrollment in that 
city is 228,000, or 4 per cent below 
last September. Employment certifi- 


employe. 
on 


cates for 16 and 17-year-old pupils 
increased from 7,500 in 1941 to 
23,000 in 1943. Today the average 
pupil leaves high school with one-half 
year less schooling than he did in 1942. 





aptitudes be permitted to carry on 
their education at government expense 
for up to three years. 

Mr. Roosevelt appointed the com- 
mittee last November when the draft 
was lowered to reach boys of 18— 
the age when the great majority are 
just completing high school. 

With its report he sent Congress a 
message saying the nation is “‘moral- 
ly obligated” to provide training to 
equip service personnel for gainful 
pursuits in peacetime, and that more- 
over the nation itself will have need 
for trained men and women. 

The members estimated that out of 
an army and navy of 12,000,000 a 
minimum of 1,000,000 might be ex- 
pected to take advantage of the gov- 


ernment’s offer. On this basis, they 
figured the program’s cost at $1,000,- 
000,000, 


3,000 More Students 
Reach Free China 


CHUNKING—Three thousand Chi- 
nese students, traveling over 1,000 
miles to escape from Japanese-occu- 
pied areas, have arrived in Free China 
since the beginning of the year bring- 
ing the total number of students evac- 
uated from Japanese-held territory to 
30,000. 

A spokesman for the Relief Com- 
mittee for Students from Occupied 
Areas said that the students had to 
go through some of the “most difh- 
cult terrain in the country” and that 
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Schools in Boom-Towns 
Badly Overcrowded 


WaAsHINGTON—School systems in 
boom-town areas of the country have 
been hard hit, suffering from over- 
crowding, lack of teachers, inadequate 
facilities and lowered educational 
standards. Reports from typical com- 
munities indicate that the problem is 
more acute this fall than ever before. 

Many small school districts, as a 
result of the influx of war workers, 
have been forced to absorb a 100 per 
cent or more increase in pupil popula- 
tion. Every possible classroom is 
strained to capacity; double sessions 
are common; basements and kitchens 
have been converted to makeshift 
rooms where the children gather for 
their instruction. Educational officials 
estimate that nearly 1,000 towns and 
counties have been faced with the 
problems arising from the continuing 
increase in school population. 


To help the schools meet their in- 
creased responsibilities, the Federal 
Government is providing money 
wherever the communities can show 
that the need exists. Hundreds of sys- 
tems have applied for this help. A 
staff of investigators examines each 
claim to determine whether the funds 
are necessary. 

For the most part, the money goes 
for the building of additional class- 
rooms and schoolhouses. In other in- 
stances, the Federal funds help the 
communities to obtain an adequate 
supply of teachers. Millions of dol- 
lars have been turned over to the 
schools in boom-town areas to help 
cope with the serious problems caused 
by an influx of population. Continu- 
ance of these funds, many educators 
feel, is essential to the operation of the 
over-taxed schools. 





“receiving stations” set up along the 
way by the Ministry of Education had 
aided them on their trek. 

About one-fourth of the students 
are women. Most of them intend to 
continue their education in Free China, 
where they will be assigned to differ- 
ent educational institutions and sup- 
ported “almost entirely” with funds 
provided by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 


Would Open Gates 
To Graduate Study 

ATLANTA — Seeking to forestall 
what he visualizes as a possible post- 
war lowering of intellectual standards, 
a Harvard University educator ad- 
vocates admitting qualified men and 
women from the armed forces into 
graduate schools and colleges without 
a bachelor’s degree. 

Such a step was urged by Howard 
Mumford Jones, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences at 
Harvard, in an address here at the 
Conference of Deans of Southern 
Graduate Schools. 

Requirement of a bachelor’s degree 
from all who enter graduate schools 
after the war would, Mr. Jones said, 
work a hardship upon men and women 
who left college to enter the armed 
services. Such an attitude, he asserted, 
might result in lowering the intellec- 
tual standards of their generation. 


“Schools Can’‘t Do It Alone,” 
Says Warren 

Meprorp, Mass.—‘‘Professional ed- 
ucators number only 144 million, 
against 131 million non-professional 
educators,” Julius E, Warren, Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Education, 
declared in a convocation address at 
Tufts College. “You tell me what 
kind of educators the 131 millions are 
going to be after this war, and I will 
tell you what the education of chil- 
dren is going to be like. For better 
or worse, what we adults are, sets the 
pattern for what children want to be- 
come. The responsibility of the home 
in education of children is not so sim- 
ple as it sounds. For example, one of 
the basic and most important charac- 
teristics of our culture is honesty and 
decency in human relations. Schools 
devote great energy to these impor- 
tant matters, for, without honesty, all 
the skills we teach serve only to make 
our students more efficient in exploit- 
ing their fellow men. In education 
honesty reaches its highest symbolism 
in the teaching about George Wash- 
ington. But suppose that the thirteen- 
year old child upon entering a bus or a 
train with his father, hears him tell 
the conductor that the child is only 
11 and thereupon pays half-fare. Who 
wins in terms of the child’s future 
conduct—the school with its instruc- 
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tion and symbolism, or instead, the | 
living experience in deceit? That is 
why anyone who would predict what 
education will be like after the wa 
must first predict what homes will hy. 


like.” 


C. B. Upton Heads Board 
Of American Book 


Clifford B. Upton, for many years 


Professor of Mathematics, Teacher | 


College, Columbia University, was ¢d. 


ected Chairman of the Board of Dj. | 


rectors of American Book Company 


at its last meeting, effective Novem. | 


ber 1. He has been a member of the 
Board for many years, and has always 
taken an active part in the affairs of 
the Company. He succeeds Mr, A, 
Victor Barnes who asked the Board to 
accept his resignation as Chairman in 
‘view of his advancing years. Mr, 
Barnes has been associated with the 
American Book Company for nearly 
fifty years in various official capaci- 
ties. Mr. Barnes reported the Com- 
pany in excellent condition. 


Professor Clifford B. Upton brings 


to his new association qualifications 
and experience which assure a contri- 


bution of importance to the business | 


of publishing school and college text- 
books. His broad training and exten- 
sive knowledge of the problems of ed- 
ucation, his years of experience in the 
training of teachers, and his extended 
acquaintance among school people 
everywhere, give Mr. Upton especial 
equipment for his new duties. Morte- 
over, he has had unusual opportunity 
to put his abilities to practical use 
in the preparation and publication of 
many successful books of his own 
authorship. 
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U International 
ee Office 

New Yorx—By establishing an In- 
ternational Education Office “at the 
arliest possible date” we will promote 

-war equality of opportunity and 
avoid one of the mistakes made at 
Versailles where the .ole of education 
was neglected, Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, 
chairman of the National Education 
Association’s Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion, declared. 

He spoke before an Institute on 
Girls and Women’s Education, spon- 
gored by the Women’s Council for 
Post-War Europe, in cooperation with 
the United States Committee on Ed- 
ycational Reconstruction, at New 
York University’s Faculty Club. 


Says Citizenship 
Starts In Nursery 
BostoN—Stating that the demo- 
cratic ideal has as its core “the capa- 
city of the common man to think 
and act for himself,” that to this end 
character is more important than in- 
tellect, and that “the primary task of 
education is to inculcate a sense of 
values,” Dr. Carl J. Friedrich, Pro- 
fessor of Government at ‘Harvard 
University, recently addressed the 
conference of the National Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education. 
Citizenship may be seen as far re- 
moved from the nursery school, Dr. 
Friedrich told the assembled special- 
ists in the fields of health, education 
and social welfare. On the contrary, 
he said, it is in the earliest years main- 


‘ lyin the home and from parents that 


a firm sense of values, and the self- 
discipline which is the foundation of 
character, are acquired. A hundred 
years ago, he added, even fifty years 
ago, this teaching was given entirely 
at home; its importance must not be 
forgotten as education takes over some 
of the responsibility for the care and 


guidance of the young child. 


Teachers’ Idea Taps 

Reserve of Man Power 

New Haven, Conn.—New Haven 
school teachers had a large part in in- 
augurating the systems that have 
brought thousands of vitally needed 
patt-time white-collar workers and 

ives into war plants through- 

out the country to help relieve the 
Man-power shortage. 

Hundreds of New Haven teachers 
worked during the summer of 1942 as 
gun and ammunition makers, but be- 


fore returning to their classrooms in 
the fall asked D. K, Willers, employ- 
ment supervisor of the company, if 
they could continue working four 
hours every evening. 

With the critical labor shortage in 
New Haven, Mr. Willers leaped at 
their suggestion. He had been experi- 
menting with the idea of part-time 
workers since January, when he gave 
Leon C. Rice, a school teacher, a job 
as a laboratory technician. The large 
group of school teachers gave Mr. 
Willers the opportunity to put his pet 
theory into full-scale practice. 


ODT Spreads Joy 
In “Prep” Schools 
WasHINGTON—The Office of De- 
fense Transportation has recommend- 
ed longer Christmas vacations for prep 
school and college students to prevent 
interference with the heavy volume of 
military and essential civilian travel. 
The ODT suggested two alterna- 


tives, emphasizing that the first would 
be preferable: 
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1. Release students not later than 
Dec. 15 and not require them to re- 
turn before Jan. 11, or 

2. If so long a vacation cannot be 
permitted, either begin the vacation 
period by Dec. 15 or if later end 
it on or after Jan. 11, fixing midweek 
dates for both release and return of 
students. 


Low Pay Blamed 
For Poor Teachers 

BostoNn—Low wages are resulting 
in the employment in Massachusetts 
schools of incompetent instructors, 
according to Dr. Herbert Blair, di- 
rector of research for the Massachu- 
setts Teachers Federation. 

“It is dificult,” said Dr. Blair, “to 
keep a man at $1,500 or less, teaching 
industrial arts when his skill could 
command twice that amount in any 
defense plant. 

“Naturally there is a shortage of 
persons willing to accept teaching 
jobs when they know they will be 
paid less than the wages given laundry 





College Paper in Basic English 
Gives Head Man Headache 


New Yorx—A professor of New 
York University, lecturing to mem- 
bers of his class, referred to them as 
students of N.Y.U., only to be cor- 
rected by one who asserted, “We are 
not students, sir, but mans and wo- 
mans learning at Washington Square 
College of New York University.” 

When the Washington Square Col- 
lege Bulletin, the first college news- 
paper in the city to publish an issue 
entirely in Basic English, appeared on 


the university newsstands, professors 


were forced to hear the efforts of 
overzealous students to employ Basic 
English in class discussions. 

Henry A. Grunwald, head man of 
the paper (“Editor” in pre-Basic 
English days), expressed his bewilder- 


ment in a column entitled “We Go 


Basic.” 


He wrote: “I have taken much 


punishment, I am tired, I desire to 
say that I am a ‘wreck.’ I am not able 


to say so in Basic English. I look at 
the words that I am able to use and 


I am happy that Basic English is a 


language that knows so great a num- 
ber of good words, but they are not 
the ones I need.” 


Use of Basic English has been ad- 
vocated by President Roosevelt and 


Prime Minister Churchill as the basis 
for a further understanding, by other 
countries, of English language and the 
English-speaking peoples. 

Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase 
of the university, in a statement is- 
sued to the Bulletin, which was pub- 
lished in both kinds of English said: 

“I am much interested in the idea 
that the persons (editorial staff) on 
the Washington Square College Bul- 
letin have thought of printing a pa- 
per all in Basic English. The test is 
of much value (the experiment should 
be very much worth while). 

“Basic English will not be young 
much longer and will likely be, be- 
fore long, important in discussions be- 
tween nations in the years to come 
(Basic English is ceasing to become 
a laboratory device and will undoubt- 
edly prove a great instrument of world 
communication in the future), 

“To match the needs of people in 
different parts of life today, some- 
thing quite different from either of 
these instruments is needed. Basic 
English is a science, a serious attempt 


to do this. We will come across it 
frequently, I believe, in years to 
come.” 
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workers, truck drivers, hostesses, re- 
ceptionists, and other semi-skilled 
workers.” 

He declared that the claimed short- 
age of available teachers was but 
merely the result of a “substandard sal- 
ary schedule.” The trend toward hir- 
ing poorly trained, incompetent teach- 
ers, he warned, might be distinctly 
harmful to the children. 


Two Vacant Windows 
As Navy Marched In 

WELLESLEY, Mass.— The song 
sung by generations of Wellesley Col- 
lege girls, lamenting that “In Welles- 
ley ’round the campus and upon the 
village green, the gentlemen, or strong- 
er sex, are few and far between” went 
out of date when 200 officers of the 
United States Navy Supply School 
moved onto the campus. An addition- 
al 200 officers will arrive about the 
middle of December to complete the 
ranks of the newest unit of the school, 
whose headquarters is at Harvard Uni- 
versity under the administration of 
Captain K. C. McIntosh, S. C., U. S. 
N. (retired). 

“Our arrival caused considerable 
excitement,” Commander E. C. Col- 
lins, head of the resident instruction 
staff, commented. “I think two girls 
were dead in one of the houses. Every 


other window had a face in it as we 
marched into the quadrangle.” 

The men, the first to be quartered 
in a women’s college, are living in 
Cazenove and Pomeroy, two domi- 
tories of the Hazard Quadrangle. 


Victor Butterfield 
New Wesleyan Head 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. — Inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Victor L. Butterfield as 
eleventh president of Weselyan Uni- 
versity was held at a combined in- 
auguration-commencement. Because 
of war-time conditions, the ceremon- 
ies were confined to a single day. 
Three honorary degrees and eight- 
een degrees in course were conferred 
during the exercises, at which Dr. 
Henry M. Wriston, president of 
Brown University, was the principal 
‘speaker. The charge to Wesleyan’s 
new president was made by Dr. Henry 
A. Ingraham ’00, president of the 
board of trustees, 


Three Rhodes Scholars 
Serving in Congress 
WASHINGTON — There are three 
members of the present House of Rep- 
resentatives who are Rhodes scholars. 
Until this present session, the only 
Rhodes scholar ever elected to Con- 
gress was Charles Russell Clason, a 





Germans Outrival English 
In Schools for Portugal 


Lisson, Portucat—At least 80 
per cent of the population of Portugal 
is illiterate. This is in part due to 
the Government’s policy that it is the 
function of the home to educate the 
child, and partly because a lack of 
funds prevents the building of many 
schools. Last year, however, the 
Government drafted a program to 
build four thousand “Little Red 
Schoolhouses” throughout the country. 

A few weeks after the announce- 
ment of this program, however, the 
Government publicly noted that too 
many young people were attending the 
universities and obtaining higher ed- 
ucation. It was said that Portugal 
needed more farmers and laborers and 
that there were too many lawyers, en- 
gineers and teachers. This caused a 
student strike at the Technical Uni- 
versity. But after a few hours of mild 
rioting the government did reduce the 
number of students at the University 
by having tuition fees raised. 

The middle and upper classes do 


not send their children to the state 
primary schools, which are free, but 
send them to schools in Lisbon that 
are operated by the British, French 
and German Governments. 

The German school is by far the 
most popular if only because it is 
cheaper. The German school, more 
than any of the others, runs dances 
and motion picture parties for the 
parents at regular intervals. These are 
quite social affairs. The Germans seem 
to seek to rival the British School 
with exhibits and parties, invariably 
arranging larger and better affairs than 
the British Government. For example, 
in the case of the Architectural Ex- 
‘hibit of the British Institute, few 
people attended the rather small, mod- 


estly constructed show. A month 
later, however, the Germans sent to 
Lisbon truckloads of equipment for 
the construction of a German Archi- 
tectural which 


show, thousands of 


people attended. 
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Massachusetts Republican, who js jp 
his seventh year in the House. 

The two newcomers who likewise 
studied at Oxford University, Eng. 
land, on Rhodes Scholarships are Re- 
publican William Fulbright, an Ar. 
kansas Democrat, and Representative 
Robert Hale, a Republican from 
Maine. 

All three are lawyers, and each ong 
has acquired four degrees. 


Cincinnati Observatory 
100 Years Old 


CINCINNATI—Aided by the Ameri- 
can Astronomical Society, Cincinna- 
tians and the University of Cincinnatj 
celebrated the founding of the univer. 
sity’s observatory 100 years ago as the 
first in the country to be erected with 
funds raised by public subscription, 
It also is recognized as the nation’s 
first working observatory. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the 
Harvard Observatory, and 
president of the American Astron- 
omical Society and American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
led the group of North American as- 
tronomers gathered here for the cen- 
tennial and the seventy-first annual 
meeting of the society. 


College 


Colby College Has 
Post-War Fund 


PorTLAND, MeE.,—Colby trustees 
have established a $15,000 post-war 
educational fund for students in the 
armed forces. 

Directors of the Waterville college 
at a meeting here were told by Dr. 
Julius Seelye Bixler, president, that 
“the educational offerings of Colby 
should be overhauled so we will be 
ready for our tasks after the war.” 


“Basic English” 
Dogs Churchill 


Lonpon-—The British press has 
been kidding Prime Minister Winston | 
Churchill a bit over his advocacy of 
“Basic English” as a medium of inter- 
national expression, 

Newspapers and magazines call the 
eloquent Prime Minister the perfect 
example of one who could never get 
along on the 850-word vocabulary of 
the system invented by two English- 
men, C. K. Ogden, of England’s Cam- 
bridge University, and Ivor Richards, 
now of America’s Harvard. . 

Of course, all that Mr. Churchill 
had in view was that “Basic English” 
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DIREC T ORY 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 

D. Appleton-Century Co. 

New York 

Ginn and Company 

Boston 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston 


Henry Holt and Company 
New York 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Boston 


[roquois Publishing Co. 
Syracuse, New York 


The Macmillan Co., 
New York 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 

Springfield, Mass. 

McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. 

Wichita, New York, Columbus, Atlanta, Portland 
Newson and Co. 


New York 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, III. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Chicago 


' Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Boston and New York 


Silver Burdett Company 
New York 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Dallas 


Webster Publishing Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


John Wiley and Sons 


New York 


Wheeler Publishing Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


| Jewelry 


L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY—— 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announcements, Diplomas, etc. 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 

Club and Organization Insignia 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICES 
Music 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral and Orchestral 
Music; Operettas 

Typewriter Service 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
Service Everywhere Through A Nation-wide 
Organization 


Teachers’ Agencies 











Lantern Slides, Stereographs 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 





The Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 








THE ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
Serving the schools of Virginia, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. 

T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BUILDING - - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Washington needs teachers) 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


19 West 74th Street, New York 
Recommends teachers and tutors 
to private schools and families. 

Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successor to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 








A.M.’s and PH.D.’s NEEDED For The Better Positions 


~~ ee Oe 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


MOUS Nar Bann Bioc Dianven ¢ 





SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our six Special Services 
to teachers 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
Largest, Most Successful Teachers Agency In The West 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ; 


BOSTON OFFICE: 120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Member National Association 
Teachers’ Agencies 


MANAGERS: 
LOUISE H. ESSERY MARJORIE P. TICKNOR 











KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
B. F. Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
Your teachers’ agency should be reliable. It should be a 
Place where you feel at home, where you are known and wel- 
come and where keen interest is shown in your needs, whether 
they be great or small. 
We invite your patronage in the belief that you will like the 
personal, accommodating spirit of our service. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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$115 a Year Per Pupil 


ls Recommended Minimum 


New Yorx—The Committee on 
State Aid of the Educational Confer- 
ence Board of New York proposed 
that $115 a year be considered a mini- 
mum cost at which a pupil can enjoy 
the advantages of an “alert” educa- 
tion. The Committee’s proposal was 
made in a 32-page booklet “What Ed- 
ucation Our Money Buys,” prepared 
by the Institute of Educational Re- 
search at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The report covers a year’s investiga- 
tion under the direction of Dr. Paul 
R. Mort and Dr. Arvid Burke of 290 
school systems and compares the re- 
lative advantages to be obtained from 
schools with $115 budgets and those 
with higher and lower incomes. 

According to the report, an ex- 
penditure of less than $115 is inad- 
equate to maintain an alert, up-to- 
date school. Schools with smaller ex- 
penditures show a mixture of good 
and bad tools and are slow to adapt 
themselves to educational advance. 


In many such schools, the three R’s 


are taught with little regard to the 
varying abilities of different pupils. 

“Better supported schools try out 
and prove new practices which these 
schools are slow to adopt,” the report 
says. Here there is little attempt to 
plan activities so that the pupil’s abil- 
ities can be explored and his capaci- 
ties developed. 

Schools with incomes of $150 or 
more per pupil are more advanced and 
can be pioneers in trying new methods. 
In such schools the pupils have all the 
books and materials that they need 
and a scientific check on the advance- 
ment of each pupil is possible. 

Schools in the $115 bracket, which 
is the average for New York State, 
compare favorably in many ways with 
institutions, elsewhere, the report re- 
veals. “Teachers in these schools are 
experienced and well-trained; equip- 
ment, materials, and supplies are not 
lacking.” 

The report describes these schools 
as “alert” in comparison with the $75 
level institutions which 
schools. 


ec 39 
are “slow 





would enable persons who knew no 
English to use it after a minimum of 
study, thereby furthering interna- 
tional relations. 


Post-War Demand 
For Teachers Seen 

Boston—A tremendous demand for 
teachers in the post-war period was 
predicted by Henry D. Hughes of 
Chicago, president of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers Agencies. 

Here to confer with representatives 
of the six private placement agencies 
in Boston, he pointed out that cur- 
tailed curricula will be broadened at 
the war’s end. Those school systems 
which abandoned industrial arts and 
other courses because of a teacher 
shortage, he said, will want them re- 
established as soon as possible. 


Mexico’s University Was 
First in New World 

Mexico Crry—Peru’s 392-year old 
University of San Marcos, in Lima, is 
generally conceded to be the oldest in 
the New World. But its title to that 
distinction is far from undisputed. 

The Dominican Republic, for one, 
claims the honor for Saint Thomas 


Aquinas University, now the Univer- 
sity of Santo Domingo, and on Octo- 
ber 28 will celebrate the institution’s 
405th anniversary accordingly. 

From a remote little Mexican town 
also comes another challenge to the 
ancient Peruvian university’s proud 
sway as the oldest in America. A re- 
cent article in Todo, of this city, lays 
friendly claim to the title on behalf 
of Tirepetio, in the State of Michoa- 
can. 

Fernando Alatriste, the writer of 
the article, makes one concession to 
Tirepetio’s rivals. He is willing to 
grant that Santo Domingo became the 
first American university to receive a 
charter when it was established in 
1538 by a papal bull of Pope Paulus 
III. However, Santo Domingo did not 
actually open its doors until 1558, 
while classes at the Lima institution 
began in 1551. 

Aside from this concession, Mr. Al- 
atriste yields nothing to San Marcos 
and Santo Domingo Universities in 
proving that Tirepetio harbored the 
first autonomous university in the 
Western Hemisphere, three years be- 
fore the Domonican school received its 
papal charter and 16 years before the 
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Peruvian school received its first sou 
dents. Tirepetio had no charter, 
it was a university nevertheless, 
points out. 

In support of his thesis, Mr. 
triste gives the following history 
the Tirepetio university: 

They immediately founded a com 
vent, church and school. Answerns 
the need for priests, theologians 
humanists to carry the doctrine 
Christianity throughout Mexico, ¢ 
raised the school to the level of @ 
university, and included in the curse 
culum courses which at that & 
were limited to universities, 






























































































Statement of ownership, management, eip 
lation, etc., required by the Acts of Ca 
of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, 
The Journal of Education, published monthieg 
September to May, at Boston, Massachu 
for October 1, 1943. 


State of Massachusetts, County of Suffolk, 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for th 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap. 
peared Anson W. Belding, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Editor of the Journal of Edy. 
cation, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of th , 
aforesaid publication for the date shown ip 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, te wit:— / 

1. That the names and addresses of th 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Pubdlisher—New England Publishing Com. | 
pany, 6 Park Street, Boston, Mass. } 

Editor—Anson W. Belding, 277 School Street. 
Watertown, Mass. 

2. That the owner is (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of the stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of total amount | 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, th 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual 
member must be given.) 

New England Publishing Company, 6 Pari 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Anson W. Belding, 277 School Street, Water- | 
town, Mass. ‘ 

Isobel R. Lay, 391 Broadway, Winter Hill , 
Mass. 

Mrs. Mary M. 
Watertown, Mass 

Harrison Meserve, 25 Puritan Road, Newton 
Highlands, Mass 

Laurence L. Winship, South Sudbury, Mass. 
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4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockholdets 
if any, contain not only the list of the stock i 
holders and security holders as they appeal) 


upon the books of the company but also, = 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company # 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, th 
name of the person or corporation for who 
such trustee is acting, is given: also that 
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has any interest direct or indirect in the sal 
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stated by him. 
ANSON W. BELDING, Editor. 
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